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PIONEER PARTNERS —Phil K. Hudspeth, Sr., and Lulu Hudspeth 


Weve done business 


with Saleway [5 Years 
_ and like tt r 


The Hudspeths of Colorado, dairy ranchers, 
believe in modern production methods 
— modern distribution, too 


know how to work hard and work together. Both come of pioneer stock. 


In 1901, a year after they were married, the Hudspeths got into dairying. 


First they bought an interest in a small milk plant in Pueblo. Nine years 


later they had saved enough money to buy 132 acres and start their own 


little dairy herd. Today they have 2000 acres in the Arkansas Valley of 


Southern Colorado and also own the Superior Dairy in Pueblo—one of the 


finest dairy businesses in the state. 


EEPING a step ahead has been 
K the idea of the Hudspeths ever 
since they started in the dairy busi- 
ness, 36 years ago. That explains why 
their milk has taken plenty of prizes 
in Southern Colorado. Right now 
they’re pioneering with a new kind of 
equipment that protects every drop 
of milk that goes into their bottles. 

Mr. Hudspeth, Sr., gives Safeway 
credit for working to keep up milk 
quality, too. He told me: 

“We've been selling to the Safeway 
people for 15 years—ever since they 
came to Pueblo. During all that time 
our relations have been ideal. Safe- 
way demands top quality and they’re 
willing to pay us dairymen for the 
best we can produce. 


Modern Methods Help Farmer 


“Looking around our set-up here I 
know you can see that Mrs. Huds- 
peth, my son Phil, and I all believe 
in using improved, up-to-date meth- 
ods every way we can. And I want 
to tell you we believe just as strongly 


in modern methods of 
distribution — the 
kind such stores as 
Safeway provide.” 
Farmers everywhere, 
Mr. Hudspeth thinks, 
are coming to value 
contacts with efficient 
merchants, chain or 
individual, who will 
sell their produce on 
a waste-saving basis. So whether it’s 
milk, beef, peaches or whatnot, dis- 
tribution that gets more food into con- 
sumption is the type that helps the 
farmer get more money for his work. 

“Mrs. Hudspeth and Phil Jr.’s wife 
do much of their food buying at Safe- 
way stores,” Mr. Hudspeth volun- 
teered. “You ask Mrs. Hudspeth to 
tell you why—she has some mighty 
good reasons.” 


All Safeway Boosters 


Talking to Mrs. Hudspeth, home- 
maker and business woman, I found 
her as interested in modern market- 








ing as her husband. 

“lve watched how 
our milk is handled 
and displayed in Safe- 
she told 
me. “It’s fine, rich 
Guernsey to start with. 
And Safeway provides the ‘know how’ 


way stores,” 


to get more customers buying it. They 
give the kind of marketing help that 
makes a farm family feel like saying, 
‘thank you, partner.’ 

“I buy at Safeway because I like 
to pick things out for myself. I like 
the assurance of top quality—and 
friendly service. 

“Also, when you buy for as many 
hungry menfolks as I do, you find 
that savings made at Safeway add up 
to an important figure. My son’s wife 
agrees with me.” 


THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 
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For Fifteen Years — 
Positive Life Immunity against 


BLACKLEG 


Has Been Sealed tn Every Bottle of 








CONCENTRATED 
BLACKLEG BACTERIN 


EPENDABLE life immunity against Black- 

leg dates from 1923, when Dr. Franklin 

introduced his controlled culture concentrated 
Bacterin. 


Blackleg losses STOP wherever it is used. Noth- 
ing known to veterinarian science approaches its 
15 year record of unfailing immunity. 


This exclusive FRANKLIN small dose 
has DOUBLE the potency of the usual 
large unconcentrated dose. One cc of 
FRANKLIN'S contains the immunizing 
elements of more than 10 cc of any whole 
culture Blackleg vaccine. 


The price is 10¢ per dose. Why take 
chances when the best costs so little? 


At Drug Store Agencies. 
Ask for FREE 50-page Catalog. 


O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City El Peso Marfa Amarillo Fort Worth Ft ; . nr roe 
Wichite  Alllience Selt Lake City Los Angeles e 





Advertising 
BUILDS A MARKET 


FOR YOU 


* In order to provide a market for your livestock and dairy produce, 

Armour and Company must sell the many products which it manufac- 

tures to a tremendous number of consumers. To do this, Armour is 

telling America about its products convincingly, clearly, interestingly. 

It is trying to educate America to realize the importance of meat in the 

everyday diet. Extensive advertising is one of the most efficient ways ; 

to do this job. And Armour is advertising extensively, not only in a 

national magazines which are read by millions of families, but in news- Ame 

papers and trade papers which go to millions more. Every day, people let, 

in every type of business and all walks of life, learn through advertising ir 

that it is in their interests to buy the goods which Armour and Company 

makes. “ 
This advertising program is one of the ways in which we can best 


serve you, for it helps to build a steady, wide- SLKAC 


spread market for your goods. President 


Star Ham... one of the high quality 
forms in which Armour sells your 
livestock to the consumer. 


ARMOUR axe COMPANY 


Armour's 
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The Romance of Leather 


And Its Importance to Mankind 


[This is the first of a series of articles to appear in THE 
PRODUCER through the courtesy of the Tanners’ Council of 
America. The following article is reprinted from the book- 
let, “The Romance of Leather,” published by the Tanners’ 
Council. Other chapters dealing with the history of leather 
and describing the tanning process will follow.—EDIToR.] 


Copyright, 1987, by Tanners’ Council of America, New York, N. Y. 


OME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DATES IN THE 

history of mankind will never be known—the most 
anyone can do is to guess about them. When did people 
first use fire? When was salt first used? No one knows 
the answers. Nor does anyone know when mankind first 
began to make leather—undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant things of use in the prehistoric civilizations. 

Shoes and clothing may seem commonplace to us today; 
for we take them as a matter of course, and have had no 
experience of life without them. But there was once upon 
a time a notable day when an inventor among a tribe of 
ancient men wrapped the skin of an animal around his 
sore, bleeding foot bruised by stones or burned by the hot 
desert sands, and so wore the first shoe. The joy of that 
discovery was no doubt quickly communicated to his fellows. 
With the protection and comfort of this device, men could 
wander farther for their food, and no longer go hungry 
to bed so often as in the past; they could hunt more easily 
over a comparatively vast range of territory; they could 
move quickly, no longer bothered by sore feet or having 
to proceed cautiously, picking their way over stones and 
thorns, which was a great advantage over their enemies, 
animal and human. It has been well said that civilization 
has advanced on foot, and that the well-shod have ever been 
the victors over the unshod. That is easy to believe. 


Centuries of Use 


Many centuries of leather-making for shoes and clothes 
passed before the days of written records came. We know 
that the ancients used leather for many purposes before 


history was recorded. The wandering tribes made tents of 
it and used it for beds, carpets, armor, and harness. No 
one knows when they learned that leather “breathes,” and 
water would keep fresh and cool in a leather bag—a dis- 
covery second only to the invention of the shoe in importance; 
for the tribes could now move away from the neighborhood 
of a spring or a river bank. They could take a water supply 
with them. Through many parts of Asia and Africa water 
is so kept today; waterbags are always made of leather, as 
of old, and so are the “wineskins” or leather flagons of the 
desert peoples, just as they were in the Old Testament times 
and earlier. This “breathing” quality of leather is very 
valuable to us today, for it allows the gradual evaporation 
of moisture—an important reason for using it for shoes 
and other articles of clothing. The ancient pre-history 
people also found leather valuable for making bow strings 
and shields for warfare, and strips of it were used in 
fastening arrowheads to the shafts and in making various 
implements and weapons and ornaments. At a somewhat 
later date, probably, they made canoe-like boats of it, and 
crude drums, used in calling the tribe together, as a means 
of communication, and for primitive ceremonial music. 
Certain jungle tribes of Africa and South America have 
been found to have very complicated drum-tap codes of 
communication, and this leather-telegraph probably extends 
far back before written history and may have been used by 
most of the primitive races from which modern man is 
descended. 


In Genesis, iii, 21, we read: “Unto Adam and also unto his 
wife did the Lord God make clothes of skins and clothe them.” 
And it is safe to say that leather for many centuries was 
the most usual material for clothing. Articles of leather 
more than thirty-three centuries old have been unearthed 
in Egyptian tombs and found to be still in a perfect state 
of preservation. The earliest records of human history all 
reveal that leather was richly prized—it was often classe 
with gold and silver, ivory and gems, and was given to 
kings and gods as tribute. The ancient Arabs used leather 











ROMAN TANNERS 


extensively, and their recipe for making it has come down 
to us through the ages. “The skins are first put into flour 
and salt for three days and are cleaned of all the fats and 
impurities of the inside. The stalks of the Chulga plant, 
being pounded between large stones, are then put into 
water, applied to the inner side of the skin for one day, 
and, the hair having fallen off, the skin is left for two or 
three days, and the process is completed.” The Arabs, as 
one might imagine, were famous artisans in saddlery. 


Ancient Tanners 


The Hebrews are said to have been the first to dis- 
cover the value of oak-bark tanning, and this method was 
as good as any discovered until the introduction of modern 
tanning methods in America. Another ancient method was 
the “Shamoying’” process, which is described in Homer’s 
Iliad. In this process the pores of the hide are opened by 
repeated washings, with oil forced into the pores by beating 
and rubbing while the hide is stretched on a frame or 
staked out. The soft leather called shamoy or chamois is 
the result, and much of the leather clothing of the antique 
world was made of it. 

From the Talmud we learn that the Jewish tanners of 
Babylon were not allowed to put hides into their vats on 
Fridays, as this would necessitate working on the Sabbath. 
Tanning was not highly regarded by them as an occupation; 
for Rabbi Judah wrote: “A man cannot get along without 
a perfumer (barber) and without a tanner. Happy is he 
whose art is of perfuming, and alas for him whose art is 
of tanning!” 

A legend of the ancient Greeks describes Zeus, the great 
god, wearing the egis, a covering supposed to have been 
the hide of the goat that suckled him. Other legends refer 
to the egis as the shield Zeus carried, and Homer calls him 
the Aegis bearer. The word egis usually meant the leather 
coat or cuirass worn by the Greek soldiers. It is interesting 
to note that the horns of the goat that suckled Zeus were 
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considered the magic horns of plenty. In the earliest legends 
and later history, the Greeks are described as wearing 
leather helmets and shields in battle. Ovid describes the 
warrior Ajax: “Ajax, to shield his ample breast, provides 
seven lusty bulls, and tans their sturdy hides.” The famous 
legend of the founding of Carthage tells how Queen Dido, 
when promised only as much land as could be encompassed 
by the hide of a bull, cut the hide into a very thin con- 
tinuous strip and was thus able to encircle land enough 
upon which to build a strong fort. Even at that, it must 
have been an extraordinarily large bull! 


The Greeks placed their tanneries outside the city walls, 
and the wet skins were often spread out upon the ground 
for people to walk upon so as to soften them. Two classes 
of labor were employed: tanners and leather cutters, and 
the latter were considered artisans of the highest order. 
Roman, Greek, Pompeiian, and Egyptian tanners all used 
lime-water in dehairing the hides. They were familiar with 
the scraping-knife and the beam for completing the work, 
and oak-bark was most commonly preferred in the actual 
tanning. The hides were packed flat with powdered ground 
bark between the layers. Sometimes roots and berries of 
various kinds were added. The hides would be left in the 
“pickle” for months, then were hung on poles and later 
smoothed out with rolling pins. 


Ancient Shoes 


From the earliest dawn of history, leather was most 
important for clothing. The only costume of the ancient 
Aegeans was the loin-cloth, except for high boots, “probably 
made of leather,” which were worn by the men. Sandals 
were worn by both sexes. In the very early days of Egypt 
a man of rank would be followed by a servant carrying a 
pair of sandals in case of need. This indicates how valued 
their shoes were, and probably how expensive and rare, In 
later days, sandals and other types of shoes were in common 
use, but their importance was signified in the court cere- 
monials when princes appeared before the Pharoah barefoot, 
the monarch alone being entitled to wear shoes on those 





(Courtesy of the Metropolitan. Museum of Art) 


LEATHER SANDALS FOUND IN EGYPTIAN TOMB 
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occasions. The simplest type of Egyptian footwear was a 
pad or sole of leather bound to the foot by two straps, one 
passing over the instep and the other between the toes. 
Sometimes a third strap was fastened behind the heel. And 
they quite early turned up the front to protect the toes. 
The ancients began to ornament leather with gold and silver 
thread, embroidery, and jewels at quite an early period, and 
the shoes and girdles of the princely class are frequently 
mentioned. King Solomon’s famous exclamation, “How beau- 
tiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s daughter!” is 
paraphrased in the Thousand and One Nights in the de- 
scriptions of the splendid attire of princesses and sultans 
and heroes, 

In ancient Rome shoes also marked the rank of the 
wearer. The Romans commonly wore sandals or light-weight 
shoes, but with full dress (the toga) the calceus had to be 
worn. This was a shoe with slits at the sides and straps 
knotted in front. The senator’s calceus had four such straps, 
which were wound around the ankle, with a tongue under 
the straps. The senator’s calceus was made of black leather, 
while the patricians wore red. The Roman soldiers wore 
heavy hobnailed sandal-boots made with a number of straps 
wound around the lower part of the leg. A hunting boot 
that came up high was known as the compagus. A leather 
cap was also part of the Roman costume (particularly that 
of the soldier) from the earliest times. 


Leather Clothing 


In the colder climates leather and furs were the first 
materials of which clothing was made, and in all ages both 
continued to play a most important part. Our modern 
leather coats—“windbreakers” and sheepskin jackets—are 
only new adaptations of types worn by the earliest human 
beings of the northern races. Furs were first worn, until 
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tanning was discovered. Then leather came widely into use, 
as it was more practical, less buiky, lighter, and more 


. desirable for many reasons, and furs were used more for 


decoration, for luxurious ornamental dress and ceremonial 
occasions. The average man wore a doublet of soft leather, 
a leather cap and leather buskins or boots, or sandals. If 
the man was a warrior, he carried a leather shield. 


Leather Armor and Tents 


From time immemorial leather was depended upon for 
armor. The ancient Greeks wore greaves or leg-guards, a 
cuirass or shirt, and helmet all of leather, as well as boots; 
the leather-covered wooden shield was used universally. 





MEDIEVAL SHOE—POLEYNES OR CRACOWES 


Even in later days, when shields of bronze and other metals 
were used, the leather-covered shields retained their pop- 
ularity; for the reason that they were light and most service- 
able. 

The Anglo-Saxons made all their armor of leather or 
toughened hide, and wore leather pantaloons which were 
decorated with a network of steel lozenges called mascles. 
These metal pieces were probably designed to nick and dull 
the swords of their enemies. They also wore cone-shaped 
skulleaps of leather. The earliest coats of mail of the days 
of chivalry were leather doublets upon which rings of steel 
were sewn. | 

Marco Polo, the thirteenth century Venetian traveler, 
who was almost the first European to penetrate Asia over- 
land as far as China and Mongolia, tells us that the soldiers 
of Kublai Khan, the great monarch of the Tartars and 
Chinese, also wore leather armor. “They wear defensive 
armor made of the thick hides of buffaloes and other beasts, 
dried by the fire, and thus rendered extremely hard and 
strong.” He writes a very interesting description of how 
the fierce Tartar soldiers prepared and kept their fighting 
rations—dried milk. After noting that the fresh milk was 
skimmed and boiled, he states that it was then “exposed in 
the sun until it dries. Upon going on service they (the 
soldiers) carry with them about ten pounds for each man, 
and of this a half pound is put every morning into a leath- 
ern bottle or small outre, with as much water as is thought 
necessary. By their motion in riding, the contents are vio- 
lently shaken and a thin porridge is produced, upon which 
they make their dinner.” 

The war tents of Kublai Khan were also carefully de- 
scribed by Marco Polo. They were of leather made from the 
skins of lions, “streaked white, black, and red and so well 
joined together that neither wind nor rain can penetrate. 
Withinside they ure lined with the skins of ermines and 
sables, which are the most costly of all furs.” Probably no 
conqueror before or since has had such magnificent campaign 
tents. The palace of this Chinese emperor was of course 
even more splendid. Courtiers, Marco Polo records, were 
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MASTERS RULED THE GUILDS 


accustomed upon going there “to take with them handsome 
buskins of white leather, and when they reach the court but 
before they enter the hall . . . they put on these white bus- 
kins and give those in which they had walked to the care of 
the servants. This practice is observed that they may not 
soil the beautiful carpets, which are curiously wrought with 
silk and gold.” 


When Kublai Khan went into battle, which was quite 
often, he frequently “took his station in a large wooden 
castle, borne upon the backs of four elephants, whose bodies 
were protected with coverings of thick leather hardened by 
fire, over which were housings of cloth of gold.” 


Marco Polo visited India, and he thus describes the 
merchandise of Guzerat “by the Indian sea.” “Coverlets for 
beds are made of red and blue leather, extremely delicate 
and soft, and stitched with silver and gold thread; upon these 
the Mahometans are accustomed to repose.” 


When the Arabs and Moors were in possession of Spain 
(from the eighth to fifteenth century) they introduced to 
Europe the Arabian and oriental leather crafts, among them 
saddlery. The Moorish and Arabian saddles and harness 
were beautifully ornamented, some even jewelled, and, in 
American colonial times, this taste and art was taken to the 
South American countries and Mexico by the Spanish con- 
quistadores, and it enjoyed great favor. 


Leather in the Middle Ages 


Two hundred years after Marco Polo’s time, Giles Flet- 
cher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to Czar Feodor of Rus- 
sia, in 1588, reported that leather was fifth in importance 
among the products of that unknown country. “An other 
principall commoditie is their Losh or Cow hide. Their 
Losh or Buffe (buffalo) hide is very faire and large. .... 
There hath beene transported by merchants strangers some 
yeres 100,000 hides. ... Besides great store of goates skinnes, 
whereof great numbers are shipped out of the country.” 
Richard Hakluyt, in making up a list of things to be carried 
in the ships of British merchants going to Russia on a 
trading voyage (about the same time), included: 
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“Girdles of Buffe and all other leather, with gilt and 
ungilt buckles, especially waste (waist) girdles. 

“Gloves of all sorts knit, and of leather. 

“Shooes of Spanish leather of divers colours, of divers 
length, cut and uncut. 

“Buttons greater and smaller, with moulds of leather 
and not of wood.” 

Hakluyt sent a dyer, one Morgan Hubblethorne, to 
Persia in 1579 to learn the arts of the Persians which would 
be useful to Englishmen, and among his instructions was 
Number 6: “They have a cunning in Persia to make in 
buskins of Spanish leather flowers of many kindes, in most 
lively colours, and these the Courtiers do weare there: to 
learn which arte would do no harme.” 

England had at that time many experienced leather 
workers and artisans, but Hakluyt, acting probably for the 
government, was anxious that all trade secrets might be 
learned by the industrious and clever subjects of Queen Bess. 


The Guilds or “Misteries” 


From the early Anglo-Saxon days, leather was a most 
important material to Englishmen for clothing and armor, 
and for shoes, saddles, and flagons and the other articles 
necessary to daily life. Leather was hung over windows— 
which were commonly without glass in the early days—to 
keep out the cold and rain and snow. During the Middle 
Ages industry was organized into various trade guilds or 
fraternities, usually called companies and sometimes “mister- 
ies.” These guilds were powerful and ruled apprentices and 
members with an iron hand to insure the quality of crafts- 
manship. The leather workers were among the first to form 
a guild or fraternity. In France the Fraternity of Leather 
Workers was established in 1397 by Charles the Sage, and 
was controlled by the Church. The right to become a tanner 
was bought from the king for sixteen sous, and every mem- 
ber swore to observe the customs and moral precepts of the 
trade. 

The guilds were powerful throughout the countries of 
western Europe, but they reached their highest development 
and greatest power in London. Each guild enjoyed special 
rights and privileges, and created monopolies through their 
royal charters. Among the first five organized in London 
were the Saddlers and Skinners, which became one of the 
most influential; its guildhall was one of the first to be 
erected. Eleven of 111 different trades listed in London in 
1422 were leather trades, and entire sections of the city 
were designated as cordwainers’ or leather-workers’ wards. 

The word “cordwainer”’ comes from the French word 
meaning Cordovan. Cordova was one of the great Spanish 
leather centers, and the name Cordovan is even today given 
to a leather made of horsehide that was often used by the 
Moors and Arabs, and continues to be popular. 


Medieval Clothing 


During the Middle Ages, multitudes wore leather doub- 
lets and hose and “upper stockes,” as the short breeches or 
“shorts” of the time were called. Shoes often took notably 
fanciful shapes: with long points that at one period were 
fastened up to the knees with tassels and bells. These were 
called poleynes or Cracowes, since the fashion was imported 
from Poland. The characteristic shoe of the Middle Ages, 
however, did not have such a ridiculously exaggerated toe, 
although it ended in a point. It was of soft leather, fitting 
closely over the instep, with a high tab both at the front 
and above the heel. Later on, in the days of Henry VIII, 
the fashion went to another extreme, this time one of width. 
The shoe of Henry’s era had a toe so wide that it left a 
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| who were usually monks. 
lustrated by hand, and almost all of the making of books 





> “shovel” imprint, and the leather was slashed so that the 
gaily colored hose could show through. 


History and Literature Recorded on Parchment 


It was during the Middle Ages that book-making reached 


| perhaps its greatest flowering as an art, with the parch- 
» ment-leather pages beautifully decorated or “illuminated” 


with silver, gold, and every lovely color known to the artists, 
All books were lettered and il- 


was done in the numerous monasteries, where also the finest 
libraries were to be found, except those of the popes and 
kings. 

This was before the invention of type. Making a book 
was a long process, and consequently only the choicest mate- 
rials were used. Parchment of a sort had been used from 


the beginning of recorded history. Skins were employed as 


writing material by the ancient Egyptians; there exist skin- 
rolls which date back to some 1,500 years before the birth 


' of Christ. In western Asia the practice of writing on skins 


was widespread at a very early period. The Jews made use 
of skin-rolls for their sacred books, and it may be presumed 


' for other literature also; and this practice has been main- 


tained by them to the present day, for synagogue rolls are 
still inscribed on this time-honored material. The Phoenicians 
and Persians also inscribed their records on skins, as did 
the Ionian Greeks, according to Herodotus. 


The great libraries of Constantinople, Rome, Alexandria, 
and those of the emperors, monasteries, and wealthy nobles 
were full of these wonderful manuscript books. Many of 
them were destroyed in the wars of the later years of the 
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Roman Empire and in the early Middle Ages, when fanati- 
cism was responsible for burning many collections of “pagan” 
books. The present great libraries of the world, both public 
and private, contain fine examples of illuminated Scriptures, 
Books of Hours, and Litanies, the parchment pages beauti- 
fully and intricately decorated in colors and gold-leaf and 
silver and bound with handsomely tooled leathers, often 
studded with jewels. There is at least one example of the 
marvelous purple-dyed vellum, with all the text lettered in 
gold-leaf. It is a Bible that was presented to Henry VIII of 
England as a coronation present by the Pope. During the 
later Renaissance that art of staining seems to have been 
lost or discontinued. 
Saint Crispin 

The early Christian era in France (while it was still a 
province of the Roman Empire, and called Gaul) gave us 
the patron saint of the shoemakers, St. Crispin. He is rev- 
ered everywhere, but most particularly in Italy. Crispin 
was descended from a noble Roman family. He embraced 
Christianity, which was then against the law, and fled with 
his brother Crispinianus to Gaul. He worked as a shoemaker 
in the town that is now the city of Soissons, and distin- 
guished himself by his work in helping to spread Christianity 
and by his many deeds of charity. According to legend his 
benevolence was so great that he even stole leather to make 
shoes for the poor. From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crispinades. In the year 287 
both he and his brother were martyred for their faith, and 
October 25 is called St. Crispin’s day in their honor. 





Another “ 


Romance of Leather” story will appear in the September 
PRODUCER.—ED. 
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lowa will produce approximately 35% of the total 
grains and hay grown in the United States during 1937, 
according to reports of the Federal Agricultural Statis- 
tician, and the terrritory is short on live stock! 


Watch this Market—it will 
be the "Hot Spot” this Fall 
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An Answer to the Pact Proponents 


N EDITORIAL “ABOUT THAT 

Treaty with Argentina,’ appear- 

ing in Wallace’s Farmer of June 19, is 

answered by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 

the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation as follows: 


“You state that the treaty permits 
imports of meat from Patagonia. While 
you do not expressly say so, you cer- 
tainly imply that meats from Patagonia 
only would be permitted. There is not 
a word about Patagonia in the Argen- 
tine sanitary convention. It would open 
up any territory which might tempo- 
rarily be declared free of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

“You state that such imports would 
not bring foot-and-mouth disease into 
this country because there is none in 
Patagonia, although the disease does 
exist in northern Argentina. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the disease exists in prac- 
tically all the important live-stock pro- 
ducing territory of Argentina. It does 
exist in parts of Patagonia. When we 
first fully investigated this matter and 
raised the question as to what was 
Patagonia, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics put one of its foreign ex- 
perts, Charles L. Luedtke, to work on 
this point, and he made an exhaustive 
study of it. His conclusion was that 
the territory which is nowadays com- 
monly referred to as Patagonia com- 
prises the four provinces of Neuquen, 
Rio Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz. 
The official monthly police bulletins is- 
sued by the government of Argentina, 
on file with our Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, show that there have been out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
provinces of Rio Negro and Neuquen 
within the past two or three years. 
Unfortunately, the Argentine govern- 
ment has quit sending these bulletins to 
the United States, the latest on file 
being for the month of January, 1936, 
which leads us to believe that they do 
not want us to know what the current 
situation is in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

“You state that if the disease crept 
down into Patagonia from the north, 
imports would be shut off. That would 
be fine, but by the time we found it out 
our own herds and flocks would be in- 
fected and we might never be able to 
clean it up. The situation is vastly 
different today from what it was in 
1914, when twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia were infected. 
With modern transportation facilities, 
fast trucks, and hard roads we might 
never again be able to stamp out such 
an outbreak as we had then. 

“You compare the situation in Argen- 
tina with the situation that would exist 
if we had an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country and for- 
eign countries quarantined against us. 


The situation is not comparable. Surely 
you do not claim that the sanitary offi- 
cials or the methods used in Argentina 
compare in any least degree with our 
own BAI officials and the methods they 
employ. The United States enjoys the 
confidence of the world because of our 
efficient Bureau of Animal Industry and 
because we employ the slaughter method 
or eradication. If we ever have another 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, in- 
terested foreign countries will probably 
quarantine against the whole United 
States temporarily, which would be 
quite proper, and then limit the quar- 
antine if it appeared that our tradi- 
tional method of coping with the dis- 
ease—quick slaughtering of all animals 
either infected or exposed——had the 
situation under control. We do not 
wish, however, to import the disease to 
test this theory out again. Any coun- 
try which contents itself with the quar- 
antine method has no right to protest 
against quarantines established against 
it. If there is any one thing which is 
clearly known about foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, it is the fact that it cannot be 
controlled by quarantine. 


“You are taking a very selfish position 
when you advocate ratification of this 
convention on the assumption that if 
we do have any further outbreaks they 
will be on the coast and disease-free 
Iowa would not want to be handicapped 
by quarantine from foreign countries. 
Iowa was not disease-free in 1914, and 
if Argentine beef and mutton are ad- 
mitted to this country, Iowa stands 
just as good a chance of being the first 
state to receive the infection as any 
state located along the coast. Recent 
outbreaks which have been along the 
coast have been due to violation of ex- 
isting orders, but if Argentine beef 
and mutton are permitted entry and are 
scattered all over our consuming areas, 
you would not enjoy any special im- 
munity. The disease is carried in the 
marrow of the bone of chilled and salted 
carcasses. Niles, Michigan, is a con- 
siderable distance from any of our 
coasts, but that is where the 1914 out- 
break started. 


“You state that the treaty simply re- 
stores the situation as it existed before 
1930. That statement is not true. From 
January 1, 1927, to June, 1930—when 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was 
passed—the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try absolutely refused entry to any 
dressed meat from any country where 
foot-and-mouth disease existed. It is 
true that the official order under which 
they were operating might have per- 
mitted entry, but the bureau officials 
have sufficient respect for foot-and- 
mouth disease that they applied the 
embargo to countries as a whole and 
not to regions. Not a pound of Argen- 
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tine dressed beef or mutton entered the 
United States after January 1, 1927, 
The existing treaty would tie the hands 
of our bureau officials and force them 
to accept imports. It likewise forces 
them to accept Argentine certificates of 
origin without checking. The inevita- 
ble result of ratification of the treaty 
will be introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease into this country.” 


July General Crop Report 
Shows Excellent Prospects 


CROPS WERE OFF TO ABOUT AN AVERAGE 
start at the at the beginning of July 
according to the general crop outlook. 
About the usual acreage was expected 
to be harvested and moderately favor- 
able growing conditions prevailed over 
most of the country except portions of 
the Great Plains, where rain was 
needed. Unless present forecasts were 
upset by unusual weather, production 
of the principal crops would be much 
greater than in the recent drought 
years, 1933, 1934, and 1936, and about 
equal to the average production during 
the 1928-32 period preceding. On the 
whole, the production of most crops 
was expected to meet prospective needs, 

Following are the prospects for the 
principal crops as they appeared to 
federal statisticians on July 1 (000 
omitted) : 


1937 1936 

Corn, all (bu.)........ 2,571,851 1,529,327 
Wheat, all (bu.).... 882,287 626,461 

Winter (bu.) ...... 663,641 519,018 

Spring (bu.)........ 218,646 107,448 
CE CR icibiccticccnins 1,111,229 789,100 
Barley (bu.)............ 243,540 147,452 
ED NEE visas 50,398 25,554 
Flaxseed (bu.)........ 7,622 5,908 
Hay, tame (tons)... 75,321 63,309 
Hay, wild (tons)... 9,756 6,915 
Potatoes (bu.) ........ 404,229 329,997 
Sugar beets (tons) 8,952 9,028 


Six-State Cattle Brand 
Conference in Cheyenne 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CATTLEMEN 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, 
Colorado, and Wyoming met at Chey- 
enne on July 8 to formulate uniform 
rules and regulations covering brand 
inspection of cattle moving from west- 
ern ranges to various types of markets. 
It is expected that the recommenda- 
tions from this conference will be sub- 
mitted to representatives of the various 
live-stock exchanges and other selling 
agencies, who will be asked to accept 
them, applying them locally in con 
formity with laws and regulations of 
the different states. As a result, the 
future should bring closer co-operation, 
increased efficiency in inspection, quicker 
disposition of net proceeds from sales, 
and greater uniformity in handling of 
cattle from the entire area represented. 
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Major aim of the conference was to 
insure that the rightful owners receive 
the proceeds from sales of all animals 
shipped from their ranges. This aim 
should have complete support from all 
marketing agencies, because proper dis- 
position of the proceeds of all animals 
sold insures minimum of controversy 
and operates to protect the selling 
agency. 

Participants of the conference were: 
F. E. Mollin, secretary, American Na- 


tional Live Stock Association; E. A. 
Phillips, secretary, Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association; Paul Raftery, 


secretary, Montana Live Stock Commis- 
sion; Andrew Johnston, secretary, West- 
ern North Dakota Stock Association; 
Thomas Jones and Queena Stewart, 
president and secretary, respectively, 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Robert Graham, president, Ne- 
braska Stock Growers’ Association; B. 
F. Davis, secretary, Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association; 
Fred E. Warren, chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association; J. Elmer Brock, chair- 
man of Committee on Brand Inspec- 
tions and Depredations, Wyoming as- 
sociation; W. E. Talbott, member of 
Inspection and Depredations Committee, 
Wyoming association; and Russell 
Thorp, secretary-chief inspector, Wyo- 
ming association. Nevada was repre- 
sented by proxy. 


Predator Animal and Rodent 
Control Work in Colorado 


DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1937, HUNT- 
ers and trappers working under the 
direction of the Biological Survey took 
5,795 predatory animals in Colorado— 
5,349 coyotes, 408 bobcats, 37 predator 
bears, and 1 lion. 

In rodent-control work conducted in 
co-operation with the bureau, 871,350 
acres were treated for prairie-dogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket gophers, jack 
rabbits, and rats. CCC camps are 
given credit for much help in this 
work. 

An interesting observation of hunter 
Vurland Crook, working in the San 
Luis Valley, is told-in the report. “Vur- 
land,” says District Agent W. E. Riter, 
“observes that, as he continues to take 
litters of pups from the same adult 
female each year (where he failed to 
get the female, too), year after year 
she continues to use the same locality 
for her den. However, probably in 
order to ward off the spying den 
hunter, she will clean out her den in 
the usual manner, but instead of giving 
birth to her pups there she moves off 
to an adjacent brush pile and whelps 
her litter above ground. Vurland states 
that he has found the cleaned-out den 
and thought he had arrived too early, 
but upon scouting around a bit found 
the litter under a brush pile.” 
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The Story of the Summer Market 


BY JAMES 


ERSPIRING, HARRIED CATTLE 

buyers, constantly admonished to 
“save the house a dollar’ but fill the 
orders, bucked a _ refractory market, 
anticipating earnest, logical profanity 
from the beef house when rail costs 
were figured and wrestling with insomnia 
over the ensuing day’s scramble to re- 
plenish depleted sale rails at the cooler. 
Declining percentages in the face of 
advancing prices aggravated a situation 
rare although not without precedent. 
Occasionally they enjoyed a brief inning, 
when rising temperatures appeased con- 
sumer demand or the country dumped a 
few more cattle than expected into the 
market hopper; but, holding the big end 
of the stick, the aforesaid hinterlands 
played an astute game, curtailing load- 
ing on every symptom of weakness. 
The shibboleth “fill your order” became 
a tyrant as buyers resorted to peep-of- 
day tactics, frequently buying cattle 
long before scalemen reported. All this 
was in striking contrast to conditions 
at the corresponding period of 1936 
when half the daily receipts went over 
without bids, coolers were congested, 
and every pound of product forced into 
distributive channels encountered keen 
sales resistance. Every trick in a well- 
filled kit was invoked futilely as prices 
gradually worked to higher levels, the 
tail going with the hide as long-feds, 
warmed-ups, and grassers clambered 
over the scales at the highest prices in 
a decade. Such, briefly, is the story of 
the summer cattle market. 


By the end of July $17.15 per cwt. 
was paid for 1,298-pound Kansas steers 
that would have been well sold last year 
at $8.50. On the same day the Attebury, 
Nebraska, drove made $17.10. An alarm 
sounded at mid-month proved false. At 
that juncture metropolitan journals head- 
lined consumer protest against advanc- 
ing beef cost; for several days the boom 
was halted, but a heat wave proved to 
be responsible, and, following a decline 
of 50 cents to $1.25 per cwt., the daily 
replenishment scramble was resumed, 
both live-cattle and beef cost going to 
new high levels. Processions of steers 
costing $14 to $16.50 per cwt. and heif- 
ers $11 to $15.75 went over the scales 
as buyers, emulating the example of 
Oliver Twist, clamored for more. Each 
day the platter was licked clean. Feed- 
ers, confident of the security of their 
position, fed the market conservatively, 
rarely crowding even in response to 
sharp upturns. Forced to substitute, 
killers took middle grade and even 
warmed-up steers to satisfy an insistent 
retail demand, putting the $13 to $15 
kinds on an apparently dangerously high 
basis. At mid-July Kansas, short of 
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water temporarily, glutted the grasser 
market, breaking prices $1 to $1.25 per 
cwt., but recovery was prompt when be- 
lated rain supplied the deficiency. 

A surprising phase of summer cattle 
trade is the manner in which beef has 
been absorbed. In a numerical sense 
slaughter has been maintained slightly 
below that of the corresponding period 
of 1936, although tonnage has been 
sharply curtailed. Heavy, long-fed 
steers have practically disappeared, 
yearlings and handyweights, 850 to 
1,250 pounds, comprising the bulk of 
supply. Popularity of light cattle is in- 
dicated by a $15 to $16.75 market for 
weights of 900 to 1,050 pounds. “Phony” 
yearlings, fat but ill-bred, sold at $14 to 
$14.50, grassers at $10.50 to $12. Fed 
heifers were prize packages, outstand- 
ing female yearlings realizing $15.50 to 
$15.75, the rank and file making $12 to 
$14.75. In the scramble for raw mate- 
rial, fat, beef-bred cows were eligible to 
$8 to $10; dairy cows, $6 to $7.25; and 
the “dogs,” canners, and cutters, any- 
where from $4 to $5.50. A new chapter 
of cattle trade history was written daily, 
harking back to the World War and 
Hoover boom periods. Since the incep- 
tion of the rise the market has run into 
but two squalls; possibly it faces others, 
as a high-level market is invariably 
erratic regardless of the commodity. 

Feeders are literally wallowing in 
prosperity. Despite high feed bills the 
season is one of the most profitable in 
trade history. No precedent exists for 
margins ranging from $7 to $10 per cwt. 
between initial investment and selling 
prices. In many cases this margin has 
exceeded $11; in one instance a load of 
steers costing $2.60 per cwt. last Octo- 
ber and roughed through the winter 
realized $14 at Chicago late in July, in- 
dicating that short feeding and handling 
steers of the “phony” yearling type 
made money. Entire loads of heavy 
cattle grossed $3,500 to $4,000, a short 
load of 16 head, weighing 1,535 pounds, 
at $16.75 costing the killer $4,172. Steers 
acquired in January and February, be- 
fore the actual rise began, and full fed 
60 to 90 days showed profits. One drove 
of warmed-up cattle costing $63 per 
head in St. Louis on February 12 sold 
on July 27 in Chicago at $170 per head. 
Of course, the feed bill was high, but, as 
the thing worked out, the crop, both 
steers and heifers, proved to be one of 
the most profitable in cattle trade 
annals. Country speculators reaped a 


harvest, buying thousands of cattle on 
pasture, holding them in the dry-lot 30 
to 40 days, and collecting profits of $2 
to $3 per cwt. Even the “rats,” “snipes,” 
“bowwows,” “yellowhammers,” and simi- 
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lar bovine trash got into the money, 
enabling the South to garner flotsam 
and jetsam that could not pay its way 
to market at the low prices of last year. 


Everything on this mundane sphere, 
except time and taxes, has a limit. Ob- 
viously the present cattle market, while 
not ephemeral, will fade out the mo- 
ment normal production is resumed, 
nature having already set the stage for 
that performance. The entire feeding 
area is cattle conscious; thousands of 
grass steers are making a final pilgrim- 
age from southwestern grass to Corn 
Belt feed-lots, scheduled to report to the 
butcher at the earliest possible moment. 
Grain grinders are working overtime, 
pulverizing oats, barley, and alfalfa, 
mixed with molasses and cottonseed 
products, on which steers are making 
rapid gains. By the middle of Septem- 
ber new corn will be ready for snap- 
ping, the soy-bean crop will be avail- 
able, and beef-making will be resumed 
over an extensive area where drought 
insured untenanted feed-lots last fall. 
Killer rapacity has prevented feeders 
from acquiring any considerable num- 
ber of fleshy steers weighing 800 to 
1,000 pounds even at costs ranging from 
$10.50 to $11.75 per ewt., which is likely 
to deter an inevitable decline until light 
cattle, making cheap gains on grass 
meanwhile, can be stuffed with concen- 
trates 90 to 120 days; but a time when 
killers will run into easier picking is not 
remote, the present problem being to 
“beat the break.” A new supply of long- 
fed steers is impossible until the influ- 
ence of new corn is felt, but the trade 
can get along with few of that type. 

Vending the beef of steers costing 
$15.50 to $17 per cwt. is a hazardous 
operation. Killers must get their money 
out of ribs, loins, and chucks, as the 
so-called coarse cuts are not eligible to 
premiums. Carcasses costing $20 to $25 
per cwt. on the rail move with reason- 
able celerity only in response to acute 
scarcity. Common and medium carcasses 
costing anywhere from $15 to $18, which 
furnish beef for the masses, are useful 
for substitute purposes and sell readily; 
but when ribs and loins wholesale at 
$60 per cwt., the ordinary round steak 
of commerce costs the ultimate con- 
sumer 45 to 50 cents per pound, and 
“hot dogs” realize 35 cents per pound, 
prices hit the ceiling. Every edible 
scrap of meat in the carcass and viscera 
is vending at figures that tax consumer 
buying power, the existing trade status 
being unfortunate in one respect: that 
it is putting the public on short rations. 
Eventually wholesale prices will be ad- 
justed to expanding supplies, but retail- 
ers, smarting under reduced profits or 
actual loss at present, will maintain 
their charges until they “get their money 
back.” The proceeds of adjusting retail 
values to declining live-cattle prices is 
invariably long drawn out. 


Such grass beef as western pastures 
deliver will find a warm reception at 
killers’ hands. Last year a flood of 
liquidation threw millions of pounds into 
the freezer; on this occasion the bulk 
will go into immediate consumption. 
Kansas grassers selling at $10 to $11.50 
per cwt. have furnished the bulk of 
grass beef available up to this writing; 
native grassers have never been so 
scarce, the drought necessitating a 
clean-up last year. A broad outlet for 
lower-cost beef exists and will continue 
right along, as feeders are in competi- 
tion with killers on any critter with 
sufficient quality to justify a feed bill 
that can be acquired from $10 down. 
Despite industrial disturbance, manufac- 
turing centers are constant purchasers 
of medium and low-grade beef on an ex- 
tensive scale; eastern killers on a con- 
servative scale have operated freely at 
Chicago and other western markets, and 
especially at automobile-making centers 
beef consumption is constant. Eastern 
grass cattle will invade the market 
along in September, but not in normal 
numbers. In the West, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas may be depended upon 
for a supply, but the Northwest is de- 
ficient after several years of drought. 


Chicago is at present the Mecca of 
Atlantic seaboard killers in quest of fin- 
ished bullocks; elsewhere few steers sell- 
ing above $15 can be located. Chicago 
misses the long strings of fat steers 
and yearlings that under normal feeding 
conditions troop from Nebraska at this 
season en route to eastern beef rails; 
western Iowa is practically depleted, and 
central Illinois is not fitting one load of 
finished steers where a dozen awaited 
opportunity to get to market last year. 
Bulk of the finished cattie in Iowa are 
concentrated in the northeast corner of 
the state, which was favored by nature 
with a corn crop last year. A trip of 
2,000 miles through the best beef-mak- 
ing sections of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa late in July disclosed empty corn 
cribs and untenanted feed-lots. All over 
the same territory corn prospects are 
excellent; the crop is well along toward 
maturity and will be fed in September 
at a stage when it enables cattle to 
make maximum gains. New corn is ex- 
pected to sell somewhere around 70 cents 
per bushel; many growers will hold it in 
the crib in preference to taking less, 
and, should a break to 60 cents develop, 
the government will resort to pegging. 


Broad demand exists for the cheaper 
grades of beef, the product of grassers 
selling anywhere from $9.50 to $11.50. 
“Something cheap” is the constant cry 
of housewives who must sacrifice qual- 
ity for price. Low-grade beef run 
through a grinder is enjoying wide dis- 
tribution, and, as native cattle were 
cleaned up last fall, killers are awaiting 
an early run of westerns. Seldom has 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Colorado Cowmen’s Meeting 
Biggest in Fifteen Years 


ATTENDANCE AT THE SEVENTIETH AN- 
nual convention of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, held 
at Steamboat Springs, July 16-17, was 
reported the largest in fifteen years. 
Five hundred stock growers and feeders 
were present. 

Officers re-elected were L. A. Edmund- 
son, Pueblo, president; Charles Lilley, 
Virginia Dale, vice-president; and B. 
F. Davis, Denver, secretary-manager. 
George Green, Golden, was elected 
treasurer to succeed the late James H. 
Neal. 

Speakers included J. J. Marsh, super- 
visor of State Highway Courtesy Patrol, 
and Gilbert Carrel, deputy supervisor; 
F. R. Carpenter, director of grazing; 
Frank W. Russell, president of State 
Board of Stock Inspection Commission- 
ers; Dr. R. M. Gow, state veterinarian; 
A. A. Blakley, president of Denver Live 
Stock Exchange; L. M. Pexton, vice- 
president of Denver Union Stock Yards; 
Dr. A. H. Francis, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Denver; L. H. Douglas, west- 
ern regional forester, Denver; Harry 
Petrie, western AAA field representa- 
tive, Denver; C. B. Denman, National 
Association of Food Chains; F. E. Mol- 
lin, secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association; Wilson McCar- 
thy, president of the Denver and Salt 
Lake Railroad; C. E. Hotchkiss, director 
of FCA, Wichita; and George E. Weaver, 
of Logeabin. 

The stockmen by resolution indorsed 
voluntary efforts toward soil conserva- 
tion but opposed government control of 
live stock and feed. They asked the 
appointment of an official conversant 
with range conditions to handle the 
range end of the soil conservation. 

In the matter of tariffs, an increase 
to 6 cents a pound in the duty on canned 
pork and an excise tax of 3 cents a 
pound on imported canned beef was re- 
quested. Protest was made against fur- 
ther reciprocal trade agreements, and 
a monthly quota was urged on cattle 
importations from Canada. The Argen- 
tine sanitary pact was condemned. 

The Colorado association has_ been 
particularly active in fighting cattle 
theft in every possible way. Resolutions 
passed recommended prosecution of cat- 
tle thieves to the fullest extent of law; 
indorsed the McCarran live-stock theft 
bill which makes a federal offense of 
interstate movement of stolen live stock; 
recommended tallying of all cattle at 
markets; asked for brand inspection of 
live stock trucked intrastate; and urged 
inspection commissioners to co-operate 
with authorities in neighboring states 
in inspection of trucked live stock. 

Other resolutions favored repeal of 
retail license fee on margarine manu- 
factured 100 per cent from domestic 
fats and oils; opposed proposed train- 
length, six-hour-day, full-crew, and sig- 
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nal-inspection bills; opposed Pettengill 
bill; requested railroads to honor live- 
stock contracts of caretakers on passen- 
ger trains instead of freight trains from 
loading point to market; urged continu- 
ation of low interest rates on federal 
land bank and commissioner loans; op- 
posed arbitrary live-stock reductions on 
national forests and public lands; asked 
enforcement of live-stock auction sales 
ring law which requires license and 
bond; and recommended that Bang’s 
disease research work be conducted on 
voluntary basis. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
Trinidad. 


Oregon Cattle Convention 
Draws Record Attendance 


OREGON CATTLE AND HORSE RAISERS’ 
Association officers re-elected at the 
twenty-fourth annual convention are 
Herman Oliver, of John Day, president; 
W. B. Snyder, of Paisley, vice-president; 
Wayne Stewart, of Dayville, second vice- 
president; and C. L. Jamison, of Canyon 
City, secretary-treasurer. 

The meeting, held in Prineville on 
June 4-5, was the best attended on 
record. Speakers discussed prices and 
prospects, costs and credits, grass and 
grazing, and other topics. 

E. R. Jackman, of Corvallis, speaking 
on grasses, said that alfalfa will soon 
thin out and be lost unless at least 25 
per cent of the blooms are allowed to 
mature. Mac Hoke, of Pendleton, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Farm Bureau, told 
the stockmen that taxation, interest, 
and depreciation are the visible ex- 
penses, but the invisible but important 
ones are canned beef importations, 
Canadian cattle, national deficit, strikes, 
and transportation costs. 

Beef is in a strong position at least 
to hold its own in price until the corn 
crop is gathered, was the opinion of 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau. O. M. 
Plummer, of Portland, told about work 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 

Other speakers included D. E. Rich- 
ards, superintendent of the Eastern 
Oregon Experiment Station; W. R. May, 
secretary of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce; Paul Mattson, vice-president 
of the Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Spokane; H. W. Mathews, representing 
Swift and Company; R. G. Johnson, of 
Corvallis; Bud Molohon, of the Taylor 
Grazing Administration; E. N. Kava- 
naugh, of the Forest Service; D. R. 
Phelps, western representative of the 
Meat Board; and Julian S. Terrett, as- 
sistant director of grazing under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

Resolutions adopted called upon the 
governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to correct frequent delays in 
range-land loans; opposed passage of 
the Pettengill bill; opposed enactment 


of train-length, full-crew, six-hour-day, 
and signal inspection bills; and asked 
restoration by the Union Pacific of ade- 
quate car order reporting service. 

Baker was chosen as the 1938 con- 
vention city. 


Meetings and Resolutions 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS’ OPINION OF 
reciprocal trade agreements is give in 
Resolution No. 9 passed at the recent 
meeting of their state organization: 


“The Arizona Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, at its fifty-first annual convention 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, July 13-14, 1937, 
joins all other agricultural organizations 
in opposing the extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act, Public No. 316-73 Con- 
gress.” 

* * * 

Retail meat dealers of Illinois, meeting 
in Chicago in June, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention, holding that it is to the interest 
of purveyors of meat that the commodity 
they sell be the product of healthy ani- 
mals, that under present sanitary regu- 
lations wholesome meat is assured, and 
that such assurance might be lost and 
consumers become prejudiced if our em- 
bargo is tampered with. 

* * * 


The Coastal Cattle Association held its 
fourth annual barbecue and round-up at 
Beaumont, Texas, on July 10. The exec- 
utive board of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
meeting in Beaumont the day ‘before, 
were special guests of the association. 

* * * 


Henry Bell was appointed secretary of 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle. Rais- 
ers’ Association at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held in Beaumont, 
Texas, on July 9. He succeeds the late 
E. B. Spiller, who had held the position of 
secretary for many years. Mr. Bell came 
to Texas in 1901. He spent eleven 
years in the State Bank of Mansfield, 
Mansfield, Texas, and has been associated 
with the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association since 1920. 

* * a 

Stockmen should not be obliged to 
compete with importations of live stock 
and meat produced under entirely differ- 
ent and unsanitary conditions. The 
Wyoming Division of the Izaak Walton 
League makes this statement in a resolu- 
tion referring to foot-and-mouth disease 
adopted at a recent meeting at Jackson, 
Wyoming. Another resolution opposed 
transfer of the Forest Service and Bio- 
logical Survey to the Department of the 
Interior. 

* * * 

The word “Western” has been dropped 
from the name of the South Dakota 
cattlemen’s association. The organiza- 
tion is now called “South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association.” 
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A resolution approved at the recent 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Association 
convention in Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, provides for an assessment of 2 
cents a head against all lambs owned 
by association members for an advertis- 
ing campaign for lamb. Colorado will 
solicit the co-operation of Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, and Montana in the cam- 
paign. President R. C. Rich of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
said that the national organization also 
is _contemplating an advertising cam- 
paign. 

~ ~* * 

At a recent conference of fourteen 
public utility and corporation commis- 
sioners, representing plain and moun- 
tain states, a resolution strongly oppos- 
ing passage of the Pettengill bill now 
pending in the Senate was adopted. The 
bill would abolish the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Senator Wheeler, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, has re- 
cently stated that there was no chance 
of the bill being acted upon at this 


session. 
ok * * 


Vigorous opposition to “any mod- 
ification of the existing federal laws 
governing movement of live stock or 
live-stock product from any foreign 
country harbcring foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease” was made by resolution passed 
at the eighteenth annual convention of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, recently held in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Importation of meat products from a 
country infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease would “jeopardize the welfare 
of elk, mountain sheep, moose, antelope, 
and deer, as well as domestic live 
stock,” the resolution stated. 


Wool Shorn in 1937 


WOOL SHORN AND TO BE SHORN IN 
1937 is estimated at 367,539,000 pounds 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This is about 7,000,000 pounds, 
or 2 per cent, more than in 1936 and 
practically the same as the five-year 
(1931-35) average. 

This increased production was a re- 
sult of both a larger number of sheep 
shorn and a larger average weight per 
fleece. Estimate of sheep shorn in 1937 
is 46,221,000, compared with 45,663,000 
in 1936. Average fleece weight: 7.95 
pounds in 1937; 7.89 in 1936. 

Production of 101,200,000 pounds in 
the native sheep states was about 2,- 
500,000 pounds larger than in 1936. 
Sheep shorn were fewer, but average 
fleece weight was larger. In the west- 
ern sheep states production of 226,200,- 
000 pounds was about 4,500,000 pounds 
larger than in 1936, the increase result- 
ing from larger numbers shorn; average 
fleece weight was lower. 


Eat More Meat 


THE MEAT TRADES JOURNAL (London) 
recently reproduced the following com- 
position by a North London trader: 


“On SUNDAY A CUT FROM A SIRLOIN, 

On Monday, cold ditto will do, 

On Tuesday a Hash, or Sausage and 
Mash, 

On Wednesday a good Irish Stew; 

Don’t fill up your kelly with buns, 
milk and jelly, 

Have something with sustenance—do! 

For troubles will fly, on a Steak and 

Kid. Pie, 

So have MEAT every day on your 

menu.” 





RANCH LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Colfax County, New Mexico 
eS 


Approximately 40,000 acres: Solid block 
of deeded land. Would divide into 
two tracts consisting of approxi- 
mately 22,000 and 17,000 acres. Well 
watered foothill pasture land. Par- 
tially timbered with oak, cedar, and 
pine. Good variety of gramma and 
mountain grasses, including blue 
grass. Completely fenced and two 
well located cow camps. On Federal 
Highway and only a few miles to 
shipping pens on Santa Fe R. R. 
Good cattle or horse ranch for both 
summer and winter operations; also 
suitable for dude ranch. Abundance 
of game, such as deer, bear, turkey, 
grouse; trout fishing. Excellent cli- 
mate. 


Approximately 25,000 acres: Would di- 
vide into tracts consisting of (1) ap- 
proximately 6,000 acres deeded land 
and 5,000 acres State leases, (2) ap- 
proximately 12,000 acres deeded land 
and 2,000 acres State leases. About 
half partially pine timbered mesa 
land, balance in valley with open 
grazing well sodded gramma grass 
pastures, part of which is sub-irri- 
gated vega or natural hay land. Some 
irrigation water rights. Well fenced 
and with three substantial camp im- 
provements. Suitable and practical 
for both cattle and sheep operations. 
Well supplied with water for live 
stock, including two streams. State 
Highway runs_ through property. 
Plenty of wild game. Elevation 6 to 
8 thousand feet. Good climate. 


Approximately 80 acres in village ad- 
joining polo club field. Subject to 
irrigation. Suitable for gentleman’s 
estate. 


Owner prefers to deal direct with 
interested buyers. Agents and com- 
mission men need not apply. Inter- 
ested buyers are requested to please 
write and give references concerning 
their ability to buy. Owner, after 
being satisfied as to buyer’s ability 
to purchase, will furnish requested 
information, arrange for inspeetion 
and discuss price, terms of sale, etc. 
No options will be given. Price per 
acre very reasonable and commen- 
surate as to value. 


Address all inquiries to 


R. W. CARTWRIGHT 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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Lamb Crop Report 


THE 1937 LAMB CROP IS ESTIMATED AT 
30,712,000 head, or about 2 per cent 
larger than five-year (1931-35) average, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The crop, however, is less 
than 1 per cent smaller than in 1936, the 
decrease being confined to the western 
sheep states. 

The native lamb crop is estimated at 
11,285,000 head, or about 3.5 per cent 
larger than in 1936 and the largest in 
recent years. Although the number of 
breeding ewes on January 1, 1937, was 
somewhat smaller than a year earlier, 
lambs saved per 100 ewes increased from 
98.0 in 1936 to 103.1 in 1937. 

The lamb crop in western sheep states 
is estimated at 19,427,000 head, about 3 
per cent smaller than the 1936 crop but 
larger than for any other year since 
1931. Breeding ewes January 1 number- 
ed fewer than a year earlier and lambs 
saved decreased from 79.7 per 100 ewes 
in 1936 to 77.5 in 1987. This drop was 
caused by sharp declines in California 
and South Dakota and moderate decline 
in Oregon. The Texas crop was about 
300,000 head larger than in 1936, both 
breeding ewe numbers and lamb crop 
percentage being larger this year. 


What Is Agricultural Labor? 


A CIRCULAR RECENTLY ISSUED BY THE 
Treasury Department states that the 
following types of labor although per- 
formed in connection with agricultural 
work are taxable under the provisions 
of Titles VIII and IX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act: 

Work in co-operative packinghouse 
where products of several farms, or- 
chards, or cattle ranches are prepared 
for market. 

Operations of live-stock exchange or 
live-stock commission firms. 

Services performed by employees of 
nursery men and commercial flower 
growers. 

Crew labor in employ of contractor 
engaged in harvesting all crops. 

Employees of viner stations (thresh- 
ing beans and peas as service to farm- 
ers) and grain combines. 

A farm bureau and its employees. 

Services performed by individuals for 
land owners operating a cotton gin as 
a joint venture. 

Processing for sugar cane and ex- 
tracting of turpentine sap. 

Services of individuals employed on 
farm or plantation as vice-president, 
electrician, mechanic, painter, forester, 
forester helper, and office employees. 

Services of individuals hired by an 
association of producers to harvest 
crops of members. 

Services performed by employees of 
poultry farm engaged in business of 
producing baby chicks and in dairy not 
connected with farm 
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New FCA Deputy Governor 


CHARLES A. STEWART HAS BEEN PRO- 
moted to the deputy governorship of the 
Farm Credit Administration, to take the 
place of Herbert Emmerich. Before Mr. 
Stewart became connected with the FCA 
in 1933, he was manager in charge of 
live-stock loan operations of the Na- 
tional Feeder and Finance Coporation 
of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association, live- 
stock marketing director of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, cattle sales- 
man, and producer and feeder. 


New Meat Board Booklet 


A NEW BOOKLET ISSUED BY THE Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board is 
“Meat in Menu Planning.” The pam- 
phlet presents (1) food value charts 
showing the foods most valuable as 
sources of protein, iron and copper, 
phosphorus, calcium, calories, and vita- 
mins; (2) illustrations of wholesale and 
retail cuts of beef, veal, pork, and lamb; 
(3) charts giving time and temperatures 
required in cooking different cuts; (4) 
guides to menu planning for each of the 
four classes of meat; and (5) other 
miscellaneous information. The pamphlet 
is one of the best of its type put out 
by the Board. 


Next Year’s Convention 


Our “CALENDAR” HAS BEEN CARRYING 
the dates January 12-14 as the conven- 
tion dates for the forty-first annual 
meeting of the American National Live 
Stock Association to be held at Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. These dates have been 
changed. The convention will be held in 
Cheyenne on January 13-15, 1938. 


Calendar 


Aug. 24-25—National Ram Sale, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 3—Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Ia. ; 

Oct. 2-9—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 4-24—Greater Texas and Pan- 
American Exposition Live Stock Show, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 9-15—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Omaha, Neb. __ 

Oct. 16-23—American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. . 

Nov. 27-Dec. 4—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. ; 
Nov. 27-Dec. 5—Grand National Live 

Stock Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 10-11—Convention of California 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 13-18—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 13-15—Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of American National Live Stock 
Ass’n, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Jan. 15-22—National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 11-20— Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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EDITORIALS 


No Admission 


HE “PRODUCER” HAS BEEN A 

consistent advocate of the presen! 
embargo against importations of meat 
animals or dressed products therefrom 
from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease exists. It has repeatedly stated 
that no country which attempts to con- 
trol foot-and-mouth disease by quaran- 
tines, rather than to eradicate it by the 
slaughter method used by the United 
States and a very few other countries, 
has the least right to seek admission of 
its products into this country. 

The soundness of this position is 
clearly shown by the following item 
from the New York Sun of July 6, com- 
menting on a new outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in England: 

“Because of an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Devonshire, England, 
the United States has put a quarantine 
on sheep, swine, frozen beef, veal, mut- 
ton, and lamb from the United King- 
dom. By an interesting coincidence, the 
necessity for this became apparent at 
the moment when the fifth progress re- 
port of the British Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Research Committee on the disease 
came to hand. The committee was set 
up thirteen years ago and has studied 
this malady diligently. Unfortunately 
it is obliged to confess that no method 
of prevention has been discovered, and 
slaughter of all infected and exposed 
cattle is the only course to be followed 
when this plague appears.” 

England, due to the necessity of im- 
porting meat, has to keep up a constant 
battle against this disease, at tremen- 
dous cost to the government. The 





United States, more fortunately situ- 
ated, does not need to import meat, and 
hence needs not constantly expose its 
herds and flocks to the disease. 

Ratification of the Argentine sanitary 
convention would put the United States 
in the same position that England oc- 
cupies—an unenviable position despite 
all the precautions and safeguards that 
an expert committee has been able to 
devise in a long period of research and 
study. 

The United States Senate, in the face 
of unanimous objection from the coun- 
try’s live-stock producers and feeders, 
has so far refused even to consider the 
pending treaty. If it ever does waste 
any time on it, it is now believed that 
it will be disposed of in short order, as 
the importance of the live-stock indus- 
try to the welfare of all engaged in 
agriculture and to the country as a 
whole is too well known to permit any 
costly experimentation or unjustified 
meddling with the embargo that in ten 
years’ use has so closely proved its 
worth. 


Regulating Markets 


LOWLY BUT SURELY THE 

Packers and Stock Yards Adminis- 
tration is completing the chain of mar- 
kets at which, after exhaustive study 
and full hearing, charges for commis- 
sion and stock-yard services are regu- 
lated and co-ordinated. 

The latest in the chain is the Kansas 
City commission-rate case, which has 
been in the process of determination 
ever since April, 1930. Kept in court 
since that time, it is gratifying to note 
that the district court has again upheld 
the secretary, so that the rates which 
he prescribed for that point should soon 
go into effect. 

There is still the possibility of final 
appeal to the Supreme Court, but it 
would seem that enough money had 
been wasted in this fashion and that 
the commission men should be about 
ready to accept the inevitable. Inci- 
dentally, whenever they do give up the 
legal fight or the final determination 
comes, some $500,000 will be refunded 
to the shippers to that market. The 
co-operatives operating on the market 
are not a party to the proceeding, hav- 
ing accepted each order as issued by the 
secretary and profited accordingly in 
goodwill thereby. 

The Packers and Stock Yards Admin- 
istration has operated in these matters 
to protect the commission men from 
themselves. It is not contended that in- 
dividual commission men are making 
too much money; but the live-stock in- 
dustry has long been convinced that it 
could not support all the agencies which 
might set up in business if there were 
no attempt to regulate their charges. 
Commission agencies and producers 
alike will benefit if the acceptance of 
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the order at Kansas City brings about 
forced consolidation and economies. 
Weak and under-equipped agencies are 
a burden to strong and well-equipped 
agencies. The former sometimes set 
the pace on a market at a level not 
justified by the circumstances, making 
it difficult, if not impossible, for others 
to secure a satisfactory price level. 

The Packers and Stock Yards Admin- 
istration, while a bit undermanned and 
at all times heavily burdened with work, 
has rendered a great service to all 
branches of the live-stock industry. It 
has exerted a stabilizing influence dur- 
ing a period when there has been a 
rapid change in marketing methods, and 
some of the very agencies which in the 
beginning were most critical of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act now rec- 
ognize it as being an indispensable aid 
to fair and proper regulation of the 
industry. 


Tax Loopholes 


T IS REPORTED THAT BEFORE 
adjournment Congress will consider 

legislation making it more difficult for 
American citizens to lighten their in- 
come-tax burden by employing various 
methods of tax evasion which are with- 
in the law as it stands today. While 
Congress is plugging such tax loop- 
holes it is hoped that it will likewise 
give attention to another serious evasion 
of taxes: the importing of whale oil 
into the United States without payment 
of the prescribed duty. 

The method of evasion is to equip a 
so-called factory ship of American reg- 
istry so that it can be used as a float- 
ing factory to render out the whale oil 
from whales brought to it in mid-ocean 
by ships of foreign registry. Even the 
fitting of the mother ship is done in 
foreign countries, so that American 
labor is deprived of the opportunity to 
benefit thereby. In one instance it is 
reported that a large cargo of whale 
oil brought in duty free in this fashion 
cost the treasury $1,000,000. 

The treasury has it in its power to 
stop this tax evasion without additional 
legislation, but, in line with the present 
policy of favoritism to importers, the 
treasury has seen fit to reverse a former 
ruling and allow such imports to enter 
duty free. Therefore, it is up to Con- 
gress to take steps necessary to protect 
American producers of fats and oils 
and to protect also the treasury against 
its own foolhardy ruling to permit and 
encourage the tax evasion. 

New ships of American registry are 
now being equipped in foreign ports to 
take advantage of this situation. No 
producer can compete with whale oil 
brought in in this fashion. It is to be 
hoped that the rush for adjournment 
will not prevent Congress from acting 
in the emergency and killing two birds 
with one stone, 
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Industry Co-operation 


T MUST BE APPARENT TO ALL 

that the interests of the live-stock 
producers, the commission agencies at 
the markets, and the stock-yard com- 
panies are common on practically all 
matters affecting live stock. With such 
a community of interest it would seem 
that there should be the closest co-oper- 
ation to protect and foster the welfare 
of the industry. 

Such, however, has not always been 
the case. In the early days of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administra- 
tion—a body active in bringing about 
uniform charges at the various markets 
—this spirit of co-operation lagged, and 
more recently the direct-marketing issue 
has arisen between producers and mar- 
ket agencies. 

But now there seems to be a turn 
back toward the old relationship, due 
largely to the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention, recognized as the most serious 
threat to every branch of the live-stock 
industry that has been confronted in 
more than a generation. The Sioux 
City market has been one of the first 
to recognize this danger, and various of 
its representatives have worked deter- 
minedly with producers to insure that 
the pact should fail of ratification. 

That trend is gratifying to the stock- 
man, and it is hoped that there will 
arise from this emergency a more wide- 
spread spirit of co-operation. 





“| want feeders 
sired by WHR bulls.” 


“Calves going into the 
feed lot, sired by WHR 
bulls, feed out evenly 
and easily. They don't 
disappoint the feeder,” 
says Corn Belt feeder 
H. G. Kugler, of Ne- 
braska. 


Many of the men feeding the 
best cattle will attest to this. 
It behooves the producer to 
use WHR bulls. 


Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch 


CHEYENNE 
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At Washington 


THE SIX MONTHS’ BATTLE OVER THE 
Supreme Court issue waxed hot last 
month and ended. Until the adminis- 
tration finally abandoned the fight and 
asked simply for a measure providing 
for a reform of procedure in the lower 
courts, Senate debate raged while the 
House marked time. A substitute pro- 
posal calling for appointment of one 
new justice each year to every justice 
remaining on the court after reaching 
75 had been offered. 

* * * 

The wage-and-hour bill, in its revised 
form as passed by the Senate, would 
set up a five-man administrative board 
forbidden to fix minimum wages above 
40 cents an hour and maximum hours 
below 40 a week. Agriculture is exempt 
from provisions of the act. A House 
committee has added to the bill union 
requests that there be no interference 
by the board with collective bargaining 
for the same work in that locality, and 
that the labor standards fixed in the 
Walsh-Healey act which affects work 
done on government contracts be re- 


tained. 
K *K Es 


A streak of congressional independ- 
ence showed forth when the House voted 
260 to 98 and the Senate 71 to 19 to 
override the veto of President Roosevelt 
of a bill continuing for another year 
the 314 per cent interest rate on mort- 
gage loans to farmers and cutting rates 
on farm loans made by land bank com- 


missioners. 
OK * * 


Passed by the Senate after six hours 
of debate, the McCarran bill to limit 
freight trains to 70 cars went to the 
house the latter part of July. General 
argument was that safety, at least for 
railroad employes, and perhaps greater 
employment, would come from such a 
law. 

* * * 


Senator McCarran also got Senate ac- 
tion on his national animal theft act. 
As passed by the Senate it provides that 
whoever transports in interstate com- 
merce animals, or carcasses, or hides 
thereof, knowing them to have been 
stolen, shall be punished by fine up to 
$5,000 or five years’ imprisonment or 
both. The same penalty applies to those 
who receive, conceal, store, barter, buy 
or sell or dispose of such animals or 
goods. 


A tenant-aid program is now law. 
Ten million dollars to help tenants to 
acquire land is available to start with. 
Next year there will be $25,000,000 
available, and in the year following, 
$50,000,000. 


* * * 


The second $1,000,000 this year to 
control crop-destroying insects was ap- 
propriated for aid in a fight on the 
grasshopper invasion in western states. 


The Farm Bills 


ALTERNATE ADMINISTRATION MEASURES 
designed to insure prosperity on the 
farm are now before the Congress. 

One bill, sponsored by Senator Pope 
and Representative Flannagan, contains 
the views of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. It would practically guarantee 
parity prices, but would impose strict 
production control and penalize non- 
co-operators, 

The second bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Jones, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Agricultural Committee, also 
is designed to bolster prices but does 
not contain the strict penalties of the 
first bill. 

The penalty of non-co-operation under 
the Jones bill is the withdrawal of loan 
privilege and benefit payments, in con- 
trast to the tax on all farmers who 
market beyond quotas under the Pope- 
Flannagan bill. A new feature in the 
Jones bill is a processing tax when 
surpluses pile up. 


The second measure, as the first, pro- 
vides for storing of surplus production 
in good years—the ever-normal granary 
idea—loans coming from the govern- 
ment for the purpose, and provides 
for payment of benefits to co-operat- 
ing farmers who restrict production to 
quotas. 

Benefit payments in the Jones bill 
would be held under $10,000 a year for 
any one farmer. Other provisions are 
the setting up of a fund for research 
into new uses and markets for farm 
products and the setting aside of money 
to subsidize exports of surplus. 


Both bills would operate on the five 
basic crops of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. 

As we go to press, a congressional 
investigation into the question of desire 
and need for new national farm leg- 
islation is proposed. Meetings may be 
held out in the country. 
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AAA 1936 Payments And 
Costs Total $400,000,000 


PAYMENTS TO FARMERS UNDER THE 
1936 agricultural conservation program 
prior to July 1, 1937, together with ex- 
penses for the period, totaled $399,721,- 
104.94, announces the AAA. This leaves 
available for return to the treasury 
some $40,000,000 of the $440,000,000 
appropriation for the program, exclu- 
sive of a supplemental appropriation. 

Out of the $399,721,104.94, $379,814,- 
149.55, or about 95 per cent, went for 
payments to farmers and for county 
costs; state and county expense totaled 
$4,383,700.75; state office expense from 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, amounted 
to $11,076,304.17; Washington adminis- 
trative expense from March 23, 1936, to 
June 30, 1937, was $4,446,950.47. 

Payments were made to farmers for 
carrying out practices on approximately 
53,000,000 acres of land and for divert- 
ing about 31,000,000 acres from soil- 
depleting to soil-conserving and erosion- 
preventing crops. Of this diversion, it 
is estimated that 20,367,150 acres were 
diverted from the general soil-depleting 
base of co-operating farmers, 9,997,300 
acres from the special cotton base, 383,- 
640 acres from the special tobacco bases, 
and 162,900 acres from the special pea- 
nut base. About two-thirds of the total 
crop land of the country was covered 
by the program. 


Lower Commission Rates 
Upheld for Kansas City 


NEARLY $500,000 WILL BE REFUNDED 
to farmers and stockmen trading in the 
Kansas City stock yards since July, 
1933, by a decision of the federal dis- 
trict court, which has a second time 
upheld the Secretary of Agriculture in 
reducing by about 12 per cent rates 
charged by commission men there. 

The $500,000 represents the differ- 
ence between old rates charged and the 
lower rates ordered. The money was 
impounded by the court after Fred O. 
Morgan and other commission firms ob- 
tained a restraining order which has 
been in effect for four years. 

First inquiry into Kansas City com- 
mission rates was in 1930, and a second 
examiner’s hearing, under the Packers 
and Stock Yards Act, was held in 1932. 
An oral hearing in which attorneys for 
the commission firms argued against a 
reduction in rates was held in March, 
1933, before Rexford G. Tugwell, then 
assistant secretary of agriculture. The 
reduction order issued on June 14, 1933, 
to be effective July 14, 1933, was signed 
by Secretary Wallace. 

The commission firms obtained a re- 
straining order, and in federal district 
court at Kansas City sought to prove 
that, since the hearing was conducted 
before Assistant Secretary Tugwell and 


the order was signed by Secretary Wal- 
lace, it did not constitute a full and 
fair hearing. Upon motion of federal 
attorneys the petition was stricken, and 
the court, deciding only on the merits 
of the case, upheld the secretary. 

Promptly appealed, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the lower court had erred in 
not taking evidence on that part of the 
petition originally stricken. The case 
was remanded to the lower court for 
evidence on the petition. 

Upon hearing depositions from. c- 
retary Wallace and testimony of De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, the 
lower court again upheld the Secre- 
tary’s order and ruled “that based upon 
the findings of fact we concluded that 
the secretary gave plaintiffs that hear- 
ing to which the law entitled them.” 


Taylor Act Upheld Against 
Contract and State Laws 


OF INTEREST TO USERS OF THE PUBLIC 
domain is the below report of a Nevada 
decision upholding the supremacy of 
the Taylor grazing law: 

In the spring of 1933 an injunction 
was obtained by John E. Marble, of the 
Seventy One Ranch, restraining Pete 
Itcaina from herding sheep or watering 
them in Hanks Creek Basin in Nevada. 
The injunction was based upon the de- 
fendant’s contract to keep out of the 
basin, a Nevada _ stock-watering law, 
and a recent grazing law of the state. 
The Supreme Court of Nevada affirmed 
the judgment of the trial court. 

In the spring of 1934 the defendant 
violated the order and was fined and 
imprisoned. In May, 1937, after the 
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Taylor Grazing Act was passed and 
Nevada Grazing District No. 1 estab- 
lished, the defendant again violated the 
injunction, and, upon being cited for 
contempt, answered that the Taylor Act 
had been passed, the district formed, 
rules adopted, and a license issued to 
him to graze sheep on the basin “as 
per customary use.” 


The court construed “as per custom- 
ary use” to mean that stock is to be 
grazed “in the usual and customary 
way that such range is or should be 
used in the grazing of live stock upon 
the public domain. That is to say, if 
the permittee undertook to use the 
range by placing the permitted 20,000 
sheep upon a portion of the said range 
in one band and close herd them in a 
way to destroy or permanently injure 
the range, that, in the opinion of the 
court, would not be using the range ‘as 
per customary use’.” The construction 
does not recognize either the past cus- 
tomary -use rule as understood by stock- 
men, or the one-season’s-use-in-five, as 
required by department regulations to 
establish priority. 

The court ignored the fact that the 
injunction was based upon the defend- 
ant’s contract to keep out of the basin, 
and offered no construction of the pro- 
viso in the Taylor act in that “so far 
as consistent with the purposes of the 
act, grazing rights recognized and ac- 
knowledged shall be adequately safe- 
guarded.” 

The decision held that, inasmuch as 
federal law applying to the public do- 
main superseded state policing laws de- 
signed to regulate grazing on the public 
domain, the court could not find the 
defendant guilty of contempt. 


SPECIAL ISSUE 


National Live Stock Producer 


Wit an abundance of feed now assured, what to buy 

and when to sell are questions being given special 
consideration by range men and live-stock feeders. A 
balance is taking place between men who have live stock 
and little feed and men who have feed but little or no 


live stock. 


The September issue, which will be a special Stocker 
and Feeder Number, will be full of practical informa- 
tion regarding buying, selling, handling, and manage- 
ment and will be of special value to live-stock growers. 
Write in for sample copy. 
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Summer Market 
(Continued from page 10) 


the stage been so elaborately set for a 
healthy trade in what beef the trans- 
Missouri region has to gather, and ‘it 
will be a short crop. The weak spot in 
the price list is between $12.50 and 
$15.50, specialties and common steers 
occupying a secure position. As the 
season works along and the influence of 
new grain becomes effective, all these 
warmed-up bullocks will be quoted from 
day to day “unevenly lower and in spots 
more.” By early August the bulk of 
Chicago’s receipts sold in the middle 
price range. They are a dangerous feed- 
ing proposition, but feeders will take 
anything available up to $11 for a quick 
turn, their appetites having been whetted 
by wide margins. 

Stock cattle prices have a legitimate 
appearance. Common steers proved so 
profitable this year as to enhance their 
popularity. Ill-bred stock costing $6.50 
to $7.50, lacking a kill, is going to the 
country in a _ continuous procession, 
dwarfed only by scarcity. Any steer 
with a beef covering is coveted by kill- 
ers, who have an effective method of 
discouraging competition by raising bids 
to a level where feeders back away. 
Occasionally feeders pay $11 to $12 for 
two-way steers, watching an opportu- 
nity when butcher buyers can be caught 
napping or before they get on the job in 
the morning. Texas calves and yearlings 
are going to the country at $8.50 to $10, 
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or other surface wounds) postpaid in 
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an occasional load of choice calves beat- 


ing the latter figure. Many potential 
buyers are awaiting gathering in the 
Northwest in anticipation of a seasonal 
bargain sale; but, if the opinion of 
practically all the wise guys in the trade 
is worth anything, they are riding for a 
fall. Western Canada’s output is under 
contract to go to Ontario, Quebec, and 
as far east as Prince Edward Island. 


Every state in the Corn Belt is woe- 
fully short of cattle adapted to develop- 
ment. Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio will need thousands; Pennsy]l- 
vania, flushed with results of a profit- 
able season, will increase its buy of 
1936, which was a record by 50,000 head. 
Even Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota have the fever, which is epidemic. 
Georgia has bought light stockers at 
Chicago recently; Kansas City stock 
alleys are the scene of a daily mass 
meeting. Texans, running cattle on 
Flint Hills pastures in Kansas, folded 
their tents like the Arabs in July, 
silently stealing homeward to get beyond 
hearing of a clamorous chorus by pro- 
spective buyers. That the spring calf 
crop is short is a secret everybody is 
lugging around; how short, guesses 
vary. In Texas commercial breeders are 
asking $10 for steer and $9 for heifer 
calves, refusing to shade a penny. Evi- 
dently, unless something calamitous de- 
velops, the fal! stocker and feeder mar- 
ket is made. Aged grass cattle never 
were so scarce everywhere in the entire 
trans-Missouri area, much of which has 
gone definitely and permanently on a 
cow, calf, and yearling basis. 

The Northwest, threatened with 
drought early in July, received belated 
rain, reviving grass and averting star- 
vation of a grasshopper horde, but not 
in time to make a hay crop. This will 
necessitate shipping cattle that other- 
wise would have been wintered. Others 
wiil go aboard the cars in response to 
the attraction of lofty prices and to 
liquidate maturing loans. At that, gath- 
ering will be far below normal: prob- 
ably 25 per cent less than 1936 on a 
numerical basis in Montana; even greater 
in the Dakotas. Dry areas in these 
states were forced to load in July, send- 
ing cows and young stock to the market; 
but, as these sections were practically 
depopulated in a bovine sense during the 
long drought, no considerable movement 
resulted. Eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota have been hit hard again 
this summer, deferring rehabilitation of 
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the industry. In the foothills and Rocky 
Mountain region physical conditions are 
satisfactory. 


Hog prices went skyward in July 
when top hogs sold slightly above $13 at 
Chicago. Last season’s slaughter was 
cut in two at that juncture, a run of 
sows saving the day for killers. Interior 
packers, having exhausted neighborhood 
supplies, were forced to suspend killing, 
an Ottumwa, Iowa, plant ascribing fail- 
ure to pay its dividend to scarcity. Light 
sows, selling at $11.25, eked out a 
meager supply of fresh pork, heavy 
sows selling from $10 to $10.75. The 
country is conserving breeding stock, 
especially in Nebraska and contiguous 
territory where corn scarcity crippled 
the industry. Pigs have disappeared at 
the market, owners forcing them on 
ground oats, wheat, and barley to land 
on the September market before the 
break arrives. Opinion varies as to the 
size of the pig crop, estimates ranging 
from a 7 to 15 percent decrease. Taking 
the Corn Belt as a whole, the latter 
figure is approximately correct. Shoats 
weighing 170 to 200 pounds are already 
showing up at the market. Packers with 
interior concentration points have tem- 
porarily put them out of commission to 
cut off expenses. At Chicago they have 
not been getting enough “direct” hogs 
from day to day to fill a one-seated 
buggy. 

Slowly packers’ huge stocks of meat 
and lard are being whittled down. Bulk 
of the meat accumulation will be mer- 
chandised by November, but the case of 
lard is hopeless. Germany, formerly a 
heavy buyer, is using whale oil; domes- 
tic consumption has switched to vege- 
table substitutes. Poland, in the throes 
of drought, has reduced ham export to 
this market 85 per cent and will prob- 
ably disappear as a competitor. As 
drought-scorched Europe must conserve 
grain for human consumption, its breed- 
ing swine industry is scheduled for a 
serious crimp, as_ swelling breeding 
herds must be sacrificed. Meanwhile 
pork production in the tobacco and cot- 
ton belts below the Ohio River is rap- 
idly expanding under the stimulus of 
propaganda emanating from packers, 
agricultural extension workers, and 
county advisers. The increase has been 
so rapid that northern packers are buy- 
ing existing plants and erecting new 
ones to handle the business. This means 
that the northern growers’ southern 
market for “nigger” meats is about to 
be rubbed off the map, not to speak of 
invasion of the eastern market for fresh 
pork and cured hams and bacon. Cin- 
cinnati enjoyed the title “Porkopolis” 
half a century back; scores of southern 
communities will boast of packing plants 
during the ensuing five years. Packers 
are going to the new supply source as 
Mahomet hiked to the mountain. 

Live-mutton trade has not lived up to 
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7. SUPERIORITY of Blacklegol 
can best be understood by com- 
paring it with two well-known 
present day products— Concen- 
trated Bacterin, and Cultural Ag- 
gressin (Filtrate).* 

Cultural Aggressin is made by 
growing blackleg organisms in 
a broth-like medium (bacteria 
food) and then filtering the or- 
ganisms out, leaving the filtrate, 
which after further processing is 
called Cultural Aggressin (ar Fil- 
trate) and used as a vaccine. 

Concentrated Bacterin is made 
by much the same process—up 
to a certain point! Blackleg or- 
ganisms are grown in a broth-like 
medium. Then the organisms are 
separated from the Cultural Ag- 
gressin; but in this case it is 
the Cultural Aggressin which is 
thrown out, while the organisms 
and the small amount of fluid 
remaining are further processed, 
called Concentrated Bacterin, and 
used as a vaccine. 

To repeat!-—the Cultural Ag- 
gressin is thrown away to make 
Concentrated Bacterin, and the 
Concentrated Bacterin is thrown 
away to make Cultural Aggressin! 
(Note illustrations on the left.) 

It seems silly doesn’t it? But it 
isn’t, or at least it wasn’t until 
the introduction of Blacklegol! 


A 


The difficulty lay in the fact that 
scientists knew how to culture 
blackleg organisms so that either 
the organisms or the filtrate would 
be fairly high in immunizing 
value, but never both at the same 
time. 

The answer to that problem 
took years to work out. Hundreds 
of experiments were made, in 
which thousands of laboratory 
animals were used. A small for- 
tune was expended, but the answer 
was worth it as it brought forth 
Blacklegol—the first 100% efficient 
blackleg vaccine ever produced. 


Have you ever heard of a case 
of blackleg following Blacklegol? 


It’s possible; in fact, our labor- 
atory examination proved it did 
happen in one case, and it may 
have in others, although we were 
able to trace the presence of the 
blackleg organism in only this one 
of the dozen odd reports of losses 
which have come in during the 
past three years. Accept these 
dozen odd as actual losses and 
with the millions of calves success- 
fully vaccinated with Blacklegol, 
mathematically you still have 
more chance of winning the Irish 
Sweepstakes than you have of los- 
ing a calf from blackleg if you 
vaccinate with Blacklegol! 


* In each case we refer to ours as well as 
any other good bacterin or aggressin. 


BLACKLEGOL 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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its advertisement. Expanding produc- 
tion in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
the two Virginias, and both Carolinas is 
responsible. Every western ewe sent 
into this territory creates competition 
for western flock owners, and this sea- 
son’s movement will be heavy. Reaching 
$11.75 early in July, top lambs at Chi- 
cago sold down to $10 at mid-month, 
when both live and dressed markets 
lapsed into paralysis. Subsidence of the 
eastern movement made recovery pos- 
sible, tops reaching to $11.25 to $11.60 
at the end of the month, although a 
range of $10 to $10.75 purchased the 
bulk. By mid-August visible supply will 
be concentrated in the Corn Belt and 
the Northwest, although Texas must be 
reckoned with, springers coming from 
that quarter this year in numbers sug- 
gesting increasing competition. Low 
point for the season may be uncovered 
in July, although the trade is skeptical. 
The mid-year government report esti- 
mates the 1937 lamb crop at 30,712,900 
head, or 2 per cent larger than the pre- 
vious five-year average, 1931-35, but 
1 per cent, 267,000 head, less than 1936. 
The native crop is estimated at 11,285,- 
000 head—a 3% per cent increase. The 
guess on the western crop is 19,427,000 
head—3 per cent less than 1936. Evi- 
dently there will be enough lambs to go 
around. 

Feeding lambs have worked to an 
842-cent basis on the range, a large per- 
centage of the supply having changed 
hands. Two-thirds of the Montana crop 
has been sold, and in Texas the turnover 
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is heavy. High cost of stock cattle is 
making Corn Belt farmers sheep con- 
scious, and, as the long end of the north- 
western crop will go direct to the meat 
rail, prospective buyers are displaying 
anxiety, facing possibility that fats and 
feeders will sell at a parity. Colorado 
has been a heavy purchaser, Indiana 
threw its hat into the ring early, and 
Iowa, with abundant feed, will double 
its 1936 purchase if the necessary stock 
is available. Half the correspondence 
reaching this desk carries anxious in- 
quiry concerning feeding-lamb prices 
and supply. Sheep paper is popular with 
interior bankers as loans are liquid and 
run short terms and the animals fertilize 
farms on which they make temporary 
sojourn. Present indications are that 
there will not be enough light feeding 
lambs to go around. 

Southern expansion seriously concerns 
western flock owners. The government 
soil conservation plan is partly respon- 
sible, as farmers can run flocks on land 
rented by Uncle Sam at $10 per acre, 
which amounts to free pasture with the 
added advantage of fertilizing depleted 
soils. A veritable boom has ensued, 
yearling ewes selling to speculators at 
Louisville, Kentucky, for $12.50 per 
head, farmers paying $15 retail. At this 
year’s prices of wool and lambs, ewes 
earned $15 to $20 per head, a return 
suggestive of Ponzi promise. Any ewe 
will serve the purpose, aged stock realiz- 
ing $4 and $5 per head. A mild winter 
climate, Lespedeza pasture, market 
proximity, and maximum lamb crops 
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give southern farmers a decided advan- 
tage in this sphere of production. It is 
a government -fostered development, 
based on a greater degree of intelli- 
gence and practicability than usually 
emanates from that source. What it 
means to the western sheepman has yet 
to be developed, but it will be well to 
take cognizance of the fact that lamb 
consumption is limited and that the 
business may be easily overdone unless 


~ new outlets for the product are devised. 


Farmers have for many years had a con- 
firmed habit of getting into the sheep 
business at high prices, liquidating on 
slumps for which their production is in- 
variably responsible. 


Still somnolent, the Argentine bogey 
man may hibernate until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. But for the brawl 
over Supreme Court and other “must” 
legislation the Senate would probably 
have given a decision before this. How- 
ever, the attitude of the administration 
has not changed. Argentina is growing 
impatient, realizing that it has not 
benefited by current high beef cost in 
the United States, which was the objec- 
tive of the “convention.” Imports of 
South American canned beef continue of 
large volume, every pound going into 
immediate consumption. Imports of 
both cattle and beef from Canada have 
subsided, bulk of the Canuck surplus 
finding a duty-free market in England. 
During the first seven months of 1937 
Canada sent 103,614 beef cattle, 6,791 
dairy cows, and 65,311 calves to this 
market. If the present weekly volume 
is maintained, the annual quota at 2- 
cent duty will be filled by the end of 
1937. 


Every branch of the live-stock mar- 
ket is chaotic at the moment. Spreads 
between the several species and grades 
of each species are the widest in trade 
history, no precedent existing. Top cat- 
tle above $17, hogs around $13, and 
lambs at $11.50 do not make sense. 
Steers are selling at a wide range of 
$7.50 to $17.15; hogs, $9.50 to $13; and 
lambs, $9.75 to $10.50. Usually lambs 
sell at a parity with, or sell above, 
cattle and hogs; the gap between hogs 
and cattle is abnormal, and cost of all 
grades of cattle is out of line. Even- 
tually, if not sooner, these apparent in- 
consistencies will be adjusted. Beef is 
cutting a wide swath in a retail sense, 
no violent protest against advancing 
cost comes from consumers, and each 
week’s production clears the moment it 
leaves the cooler. Hogs are handicapped 
by excessive stocks of lard and meats, 
practical closure of export outlets, and 
competition from Canada and Europe. 
Current lamb production is adequate, if 
not excessive, based on consumers’ 
needs, so that any considerable increase 
would be disastrous. Several puzzling 
phases of the trade defy analysis or ex- 
planation, but the fact that an enormous 
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poundage of meat is constantly going 
into the ravenous maw of the American 
populace at high prices is gratifying. 

During the first five months of 1937 
imports of foreign beef and pork into 
the United States averaged close to 
1,000,000 pounds daily, or about 100,000 
pounds daily in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1936 and 400,000 
pounds more than in 1935. In 1934 im- 
ports averaged about 180,000 pounds 
daily. 

Pork shows the largest increase, ag- 
gregating approximately 36,965,000 
pounds during the first five months, 
compared with 18,227,000 pounds in 
1936 and only 643,000 in 1935. 

Beef and veal imported, dressed and 
as live cattle, totaled 110,509,000 pounds 
during the five-month period, compared 
with 114,790,000 last year, 94,458,000 in 
1935, and 26,925,000 in 1934. 

Compared with 1934 figures, dressed 
beef and veal imports during the first 
five months of 1937 show an increase of 
141 per cent; of live animals, an in- 
crease of 480 per cent. 

Dressed pork in three years increased 
4,685 per cent; pork imported as live 
hogs increased more than 20,000 per 
cent. 

May imports of beef and veal, dressed 
and on the hoof, were 25,973,000 pounds, 
compared with 27,986,000 pounds in 
April, 1937, and 23,526,000 pounds in 
May, 1936. Almost 70 per cent of the 
May, 1937, imports were live cattle and 
calves. 

May, 1937, pork imports were 7,842,- 
000 pounds, compared with 5,656,000 in 
April, 1937, and 4,187,000 in May, 1936. 
May, 1934, imports were 139,000 pounds. 


Hides to Go Higher 


BY J. E. P. 


SHRINKING LEATHER STOCKS, RECORD 
shoe production, and diminishing cattle 
slaughter have combined to boost hide 
values. During the first five months of 
1937 the output of shoes aggregated 
197,122,000 pairs, a gain of approxi- 
mately 22 per cent over the same period 
of 1936. Despite a near-record move- 
ment of hides into sight during the first 
four months, the mid-year supply of 
hides and leathers was the lowest since 
August, 1934. Total visible stocks rep- 
resent only 7.4 months’ consumption 
against 10.1 last year and are lowest in 
five years, 

Trading in both spot and future mar- 
kets has been continuously active at 
steadily rising prices. Heavy native 
packer steer hides, 58 pounds up, went 
to 191, cents during the last week of 
July; extra light natives, 48 pounds 
down, to 18 cents; heavy Texas, 58 


pounds up, 19% cents; light Texas, 48 
to 50 pounds, 18% cents; extra light 
Texas, 


48 pounds down, 17% cents; 





heavy butts, 58 pounds up, 19 cents; 
and heavy Colorados, 58 pounds up, 19 
cents. Packer heavy native cows, 52 
pounds up, were quoted at 18% cents; 
light natives, 52 pounds down, at 17% 
cents; branded cows, all weights, at 
17% cents. Small packer hides moved 
freely at 15 to 16 cents; countries, at 
12 to 13% cents. 

That the advance has not run its 
course is evident, as tanners have been 
forced into the market to replenish de- 
pleted leather stocks on which shoe- 
makers are making constant drafts. 
Other leather industries are also using 
large quantities of the commodity. In 
leather circles skepticism as to ability 
to maintain a record rate of consump- 
tion is expressed, but no sign of cessa- 
tion is in evidence at present. The 
public has bought shoes at sharp price 
advances, dealers stimulating sales by 
forecasting further appreciation. Shoe 
salesmen use this argument: success- 
fully to induce a customer to buy an 
extra pair. Labor trouble, actual and 
in prospect, has prompted tanners to 
buy hides freely in an effort to replen- 
ish dwindling leather stocks, all of 
which must be taken into the reckoning 
when speculating future hide price. Con- 
stant heavy repeat orders by retailers 
for shoes has undoubtedly stimulated 
manufacturing, dealers considering these 
purchases sound investment. 


An unsettling factor for manufactur- 
ers of women’s and misses’ low-price 
shoes is the proposed reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia. An appeal has been made to 
the Federal Tariff Commission for a 
review of comparative manufacturing 
costs in these countries in an effort to 
assure protection to domestic producers. 

Schedules for cutting fall and winter 
shoes are lagging. Leather require- 
ments for this run have not been con- 
tracted, factories running on a hand-to- 
mouth supply basis. 

Packers have the situation well in 
hand, as they are closely sold up and 
in a position to accumulate without 
danger of depreciation on their hold- 
ings. The Packers’ Hide Association 
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exerts a powerful stabilizing influence 
on prices. At the end of July, 19% to 
20 cents were asking prices for branded 
steers—Texas, butts, and Colorados. At 
that time packers’ holdings were not in 
excess of 50,000 pieces; previously 60,- 
000 to 75,000 hides were shipped from 
Chicago to the East weekly. 

With the situation practically under 
packer control, dominant trade opinion 
is emphatically bullish. The small 
packer situation trails the major mar- 
ket, standard lots selling at 15% to 16 
cents. The country hide situation is 
mixed and difficult to visualize. Under- 
cover trading at better than 15 cents 
for extremes is reported, light average 
hides making 15% cents. 

South American prices do not reflect 
the upturn in this market, but frigor- 
ificos are realizing four times the price 
of live cattle at Buenos Aires. The re- 
cent upturn of 2 cents per pound in 
domestic prices has put the domestic 
market in a somewhat weaker technical 
position, although assurance that no re- 
action is possible exists. 


Wool Market Firm 


BY J. E. P. 


INTEREST IN WOOL INCREASES AS EAST- 
ern mills exhaust heavy shearing-time 
purchases over the hinterland. Trade 
shows a firm undertone, market opinion 
having turned conservatively bullish. 
Mills making efforts to buy in the coun- 
try find asking prices against their 
ideas of intrinsic values. They are buck- 
ing the market, using early contracted 
wools meanwhile. 

Fine territory clips in original bags 
are quoted at 93 to 98 cents, scoured 
basis, in Boston. Fine clothing delaine 
is worth 40 to 42 cents in the grease; 
fine clothing, 35 to 37 cents; half-blood 
staple, 42 to 43 cents; half-blood cloth- 
ing, 38 to 39 cents; three-eighths comb- 
ing, 43 to 44 cents; three-eighths cloth- 
ing, 38 to 40 cents; half-blood combing, 
42 to 43 cents. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS MAILED TO 
Coon & Culbertson, Dalhart, Texas 


Is the Only Obligation for You to 


RECEIVE A BOOKLET OF RANGE SCENES 


showing the 


largest registered herd of cattle in the world. The booklet which is 
about the size of this publication also devotes several pages to 


pictures and information regarding Braford cattle. 


Prices are 


given on young registered foundation stock. 
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Sentiment in raw wool circles shows 
decided improvement during the past 
thirty days. Stocks of raw wool are 
below the past ten-year average; many 
growers are holding clips, dealers ex- 
periencing difficulty in purchasing at 
prices bid by mills. Manufacturers 
show a disposition to cover future re- 
quirement. If they succeed, prices will 
work higher, as the available supply is 
in strong hands. This condition is con- 
strued as an indication of market 
strength. Light domestic stocks, with a 
similar condition in foreign markets, 
make it difficult for the trade to vis- 
ualize any material shrinkage in values. 
Imports of foreign wools are light, ex- 
erting a diminishing influence on do- 
mestic prices. Deliveries of foreign 
wools have been delayed by dock and 
warehouse strikes. 

The usual propaganda about dimin- 
ishing consumption is in circulation, but 
must be taken with the proverbial grain 
of salt. Doubtless consumers have been 
replenishing depleted wardrobes, im- 
pelled to purchase extra suits of clothes 
by rising prices. Clothing dealers are 
persistently advertising further ad- 
vances to force sales, the deferred pay- 
ment element canvassing industriously. 
This may generate an overbought con- 
dition, but is not to be regarded as a 
bearish argument on wool prices. No 
cancelations of orders either in the 
woolen or clothing divisions have been 
reported. At the formal opening of 
worsted lines for the summer of 1938 
higher prices were quoted, causing 
buyer hesitancy, chiefly on account of a 
disturbed labor situation. Business for 
next spring is brisk; sales of men’s 
fabrics have diminished. Anyhow the 
market for the 1937 clip has been made. 


Chicago Packers Buying 
More Live Stock Direct 


NEARLY HALF THE HOGS, MORE THAN A 
third of the sheep and lambs, and about 
a fifth of the calves now coming to Chi- 
cago are bought by the packers direct 
at country points, rather than through 
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the public stock yards, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. 

This so-called “direct” buying by the 
large packers has increased substan- 
tially during recent years. Such re- 
ceipts now amount to about 2,000,000 
hogs, 700,000 sheep and lambs, 20,000 
to 50,000 calves, and more than 30,000 
cattle a year. 

Each kind of live stock is obtained 
direct from a large number of states, 
the report points out. More than a mil- 
lion hogs, however, were bought direct 
in Iowa by Chicago packers each year 
during the period 1929-1934. North Da- 
kota has furnished more sheep and 
lambs for direct sale since 1931 than 
any other state in that section of the 
country. Since 1932 this state has sup- 
plied more cattle received direct from 
country points at Chicago than any 
other state. In recent years Towa has 
supplied the largest number of calves 
received direct. 


Farm Population Decreases 
80,000 During Past Year 


THE NUMEER OF PERSONS LIVING ON 
farms at the beginning of 1937 was 
31,729,000—80,000 less than one year 
earlier—according to estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

During 1936, 1,166,000 persons moved 
from farms and 719,000 persons moved 
to farms. But the net migration from 
farms was largely offset by an estimated 
716,000 births as against 349,000 deaths. 

Farm population now is a little less 
than the peak figure of 32,076,960 in 
1910, although the number of persons 
in the United States has increased by 
nearly 40 per cent since that year. In 
1930 a low of 30,169,000 persons was 
reached. 

The bureau pointed out that the in- 
crease in farm population between 1930 
and 1935 was due more to the fact that 
fewer people were moving to towns and 
cities than to any great back-to-the- 
land movement. But in recent years 
there has been an increase in net mi- 
gration from farms. 





Holdings of Frozen and Cured Meats 
Commodity in July 1** June l July 1 Five Year 
Pounds 1937 1937 1936 Average 

mrosen? Beef Qo ccc 44,240,000 62,854,000 26,527,000 26,496,000 
Cured teet* gn 20,302,000 23,314,000 14,695,000 14,982,009 
Lamb and mutton.......... 2,172,000 2,950,000 1,122,000 1,553,000 
Mrozven perk ....-5...-<..:5. 204,881,000 261,948,000 89,426,000 156,149,000 
Dey ant pork*................. 82,009,000 84,486,000 89,314,000 98,905,000 
Picesed pork* .............. 293,935,000 317,223,000 256,390,000 343,719,000 
Miscellaneous ...............--- 69,344,000 82,649,000 — 56,933,000 58,088,000 

Total ‘meats .............. 716,883,000 835,424,000 534,407,000 699,892,000 
BD Se 185,567,000 194,477,000 106,774,000 140,640,000 
Frozen poultry ................ 77,205,000 82,338,000 43,050,000 43,277,000 
Creamery butter.............. 83,151,000 22,904,000 73,816,000 86,201,000 
Eggs (case equiv.)........ 13,236,000 11,104,000 10,250,000 10,945,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


**Subject to revision. } 
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Chicago Prices 
Live Stock 


Aug.2,1937 J a. 1937 Aug. 4, 1936 
—_ ine) (1,100-1, b.): 


Choice ....... ot 6.25 $14.00°i5.50 $ 8.25- 9.25 

ro a 2.25-15.50 11.50-1 7.25- 8.40 
SLTR. STimRS (900 Ib. up): 

Choice ........ 15.00-16.25 13. 50-15.25  8.40- 9.00 

e008... 12.25-15.50 11.50-14.50 7.50- 8.40 
os ne oe 1, aaa Ib.) : 

Oe 9.50-1 9.25-11.75  6.50- 7.50 

FED a STRORS. 

Good- a - 11.50- 16.00 10.50-14.50  7.25- 9.00 
HEIFER 

Good- Ch: eae 11.75-15.75 10.50-14.00 6.50- 9.25 
COWSi 

Good ............ 7.75- 9.50 6.75- 8.75 4.75- 6.00 
CALVES: 


Good-Ch..... 8.00-11.50  7.00-10.00 5.25- 7.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 
8.00-11.50  8.00-11.00 5.75- 7.00 


Com.-Med... 6.50- 8.00 6.75- 8.00 4.25- 5.75 
HOGS: 
Med. Wts... 12.65-13.30 11.80-12.25 10.75-11.20 


S: 
Good-Ch..... 10.75-11.75* 10.00-11.40* 9.25-10.75 
ES: 
Good-Ch..... 4.50- 5.75 3.25- 4.50¢ 3.00- 4.00 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEER (700 Ib. up): 
Choice ..... $23. 00.24.00 $21.00-22.00 $13.00-14.00 
a 20.00-23.00 19.00-21.00 -12.00-13.00 
STEER’ (500. 709 Ib.): 
Caive. 23.00-24.50 20,00-22.00 13.00-14.00 
Good... 19.50-23.50 18.00-21.00 12.00-13.50 
YEARLING STEER: 
Choice ...... 23.50-24.50 20.00-21.50 14.00-15.00 
—..... 20.50-23.50 18.00-20.00 12.50-14.00 
cow: 
Good........... 14.00-16.00 14.00-15.50  9.00-10.00 
VEAL: 
Choice ........ 17.00-18.00 15.00-16.00 13.50-14.50 
Good... 16.00-17.00  14.00-15.00 12.50-13.50 
SPRING LAMB: 
Choice ._.. 22.00-23.00 20.00-21.00 20.00-21.00 
ame. 21.00-22.00 19.00-20.00 18.00-20.50 
MUTTON: 
Geen 10.50-11.50 9.00-10.00 8.00- 9.00 
PORK LOINS: : 
8-12 Ib. Av... 28.00-82.00 24.50-27.50 20.50-23.50 





*Spring Lambs. ;Shorn. 


Tests at Kansas Show 
Fattening Value of Grains 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS 
grains in fattening cattle were given in 
an address by Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 
professor of animal husbandry, Kansas 
State College at the recent cattle feed- 
ers’ day at the college. 

Fully matured ground Kafir corn will 
produce practically as much gain but 
not quite so desirable a finish as corn, 
said Dr. McCampbell. The less mature 
Kafir corn is, the less feeding value it 
has. In a test, ground matured Kafir 
was worth 68 per cent as much as 
ground shelled corn in fattening cattle. 

Good quality ground barley should 
produce as much gain as corn, but not 
quite so high a finish. It is suggested 
that more time be taken in getting 
cattle up to a full feed of barley than 
is taken in getting cattle up to a full 
feed of corn. 

Cottonseed meal or cake has practi- 
cally the same value as corn and ap- 
parently can be fed with safety in un- 
limited amounts as the concentrate por- 
tion of cattle fattening rations, The 
Kansas station fed 550-pound yearlings 
an average of 11 pounds per head daily 
for 140 days. During the latter part 
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Live Stock at Stock Yards 


RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, 


AND FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER OF LIVE 


stock at sixty-two markets for the month of June, 1937, as compared with 
June, 1936, and for six months ending June, 1937 and 1936: 


June 


1937 

RECEIPTS— 

RN es a eit a 1,277,338 

Calves 624,689 

Hogs 1,512,761 

oe mene 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS;— 

Cattle* 


852,073 


First 6 Months 

1936 1937 1936 
1,201,051 
562,819 
1,864,066 
1,859,134 


6,703,585 

3,344,854 
11,883,492 
11,200,512 


6,672,110 
3,120,247 
11,891,466 
10,795,887 


433,378 
176,995 
512,259 
873,312 


2,476,493 
1,002,707 
3,470,783 
4,916,507 


2,363,551 

976,909 
3,590,162 
4,827,673 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


185,485 
1,844 
29,189 

133,132 


BN sxasnscuaias nian client, 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL 
840,000 
579,000 
2,110,000 
1,425,000 


*Pxclusive of calves. fIncludes stockers 





of the 
eating 
daily. 

Oats are nearly as valuable as corn 
during the early part of the feeding 
period, but one-half of the oats should 
be replaced by corn during the latter 
half of the feeding period. 

Wheat will produce as much gain but 
less desirable finish than corn. Wheat 
is less palatable to cattle and should 
be mixed with corn for best results. 
More time should be taken in getting 
the cattle on feed than jis necessary 
with corn. 


feeding period, the cattle were 
15 pounds of cottonseed meal 


Feedstuffs 


On AUGUST 4 COTTONSEED CAKE AND 
meal was quoted at $24.75 a ton f.o.b. 
Texas points. Omaha hay prices on 
August 3 were as follows: alfalfa— 
choice leafy $13.50 to $14.50; No. 1, 
$12.50 to $13; standard leafy, $11 to 
$12; standard, $10.50 to $11; No. 2, 
$9.50 to $10; No. 3, $8.50 to $9.50; up- 
land prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12; No. 
2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $8 to $9; midland 
prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, 
$8 to $10; mixed hay—No. 1, $11.50 to 
$12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $8 to 
$9.50; straw-oats, $5.50; wheat, $5. 


From Foreign Fields 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
tural policy, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics are: (1) the 
adoption in Rumania of a law designed 
to bring about a better organization of 
agriculture and to guide the peasants 
toward a more rational use of the agri- 


142,675 
24,800 
36,014 

108,131 


936,553 
199,401 
195,705 
614,133 


842,680 
185,408 
204,987 
622,372 


INSPECTION— 


853,000 
517,000 
2,739,000 
1,309,000 


4,787,000 
3,241,000 
16,413,000 
8,457,000 


4,862,000 
2,897,000 
16,241,000 
8,017,000 


and feeders. 


cultural resources of the country; (2) 
a law placing Portuguese agriculture 
under the direct supervision and control 
of the state; and (3) a bill in the 
Cuban Congress providing for the estab- 
lishment of independent farmers by 
means of acquisition and distribution 
by the state of uncultivated agricul- 
tural land, 
* * * 

By recent Cuban decree an assess- 
ment of 10 cents is placed on each head 
of cattle sold, transported, or slaugh- 
tered, to form a fund for protection of 
cattle raisers and benefit to their indus- 
try in the republic. 


* * * 


Propaganda to stimulate sheep rais- 
ing has recently been fostered by Ger- 
many. In 1935 a credit organization to 
enable farmers to purchase sheep and 
enlarge their fiocks was established. 
Due to this impetus, noticeable increase 
has taken place in recent years in the 
number of sheep raised in Germany. 


* * * 


Cuba bought 19,093,325 pounds of 
American hog lard in the first six 
months of 1937, compared with 14,651,- 
567, 14,760,396, 9,912,385, and 6,850,678 
in the like periods of 1936, 1935, 1934, 
and 1933. 


* * * 


A presidential decree has now been 
signed in Uruguay abolishing the sub- 
sidy on canned meat shipped to the 
United States. [See July Propucer, p. 
22.] 


* * * 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that world production of wheat 
this year (excluding Russia and China) 
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will be about 3,800,000,000 bushels. 
That would be almost 300,000,000 bush- 
els higher than a year ago. The carry- 
over is estimated at nearly 250,000,000 
bushels smaller than last year’s. Esti- 
mates of the Canadian crop, beset by a 
serious drought, range from 250,000,000 
bushels to as low as 150,000,000. 


¢ ¢ s 


In Canada beef and veal consump- 
tion fell from 723,679,000 pounds in 
1935 to 665,390,000 in 1936, while pork 
jumped to 748,005,000 pounds from 
678,070,000. 

* * * 

Germany in fighting a short grain 
harvest has forbidden the use of wheat 
or rye for anything but bread. Each 
farmer who produces bread grains must 
deliver his whole harvest to the govern- 
ment organization, keeping back only 
enough to furnish bread for his own 
family. 

* * * 

For the first time in history Aus- 
tralian butter is selling on the London 
market at as high a price as Danish 
butter. Australia plans now to become 
one of the leading competitors on the 
European market for dairy products. 


* * * 


A campaign for the consumption of 
more horse flesh is being carried on in 
Germany as part of the four-year plan. 
The argument is that horse flesh has 
greater nutritive value than other meat 
in general consumption and that it is 
difficult to distinguish properly cooked 
horse meat from beef. 


* * * 


Magicians in Germany must not use 
eggs, milk, and other eatables in their 
acts, under recent decree by the cham- 
ber of theaters, which asserted that 
such “waste” of food was not permis- 
sible under the four-year plan. 


‘* * * 


Coffee destruction in Brazil to main- 
tain world prices will soon be increased 
from the present daily burning quota 
of 60,000 sacks to 100,000 sacks. Un- 
der recently enacted measures to bolster 
up prices, 70 per cent of the crop will 
be burned. Daily cost to the national 
coffee department is estimated at $620,- 
000. 

* * * 

Late forecasts of the 1937-38 Aus- 
tralian wool clip are placed at 3,146,- 
000 bales—estimated at 943,800,000 
pounds—of which 82 per cent should be 
merino and 18 per cent crossbred. 

* * * 

Decision of Nicaragua to prohibit ex- 
portation of cattle to Costa Rica may 
cause shortage of meat for Costa 
Ricans. Steers are imported from Nica- 
ragua and fattened in Costa Rica. For 
this reason an adequate supply of breed- 
ing cattle has not been built up in the 
latter country. 
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Countries Year Cattle Sheep Swine 
EUROPE— 
BB ica 1934 391,000 Gee ee 
PATS 1934 2,349,000 263,000 2,823,000 
Belgium ............ 1936 1,837,000 (e) 126,000 1,284,000 
Bulgaria .......:.... 1936 (f) *2,266,000 9,100,000 (j) 1,100,000 
Czechoslovakia.... 1937 4,596,000 592,000 3,242,000 
Denmark. .......... 1937 (m) 3,116,000 (k) ##175,000 3,037,000 
Estonia. .:.......... 1936 731,000 584,000 245,000 
Finiand | .....-.....: 1934 1,767,000 982,000 
Faroe Isiands... 2980 © > .nccsemssscs See: erro 
France . 1936 15,762,000 9,788,000 7,089,000 
Germany _.......... 1936 20,065,000 4,331,000 25,862,000 
Great Britain (Eng- 
land, Wales and 
Scotland)  ...... 1936 7,847,000 24,201,000 4,038,000 
Taye occas 1935 957,000 8,185,000 624,000 
Hungary ... 1936 (k) 1,672,000 1,350,000 (k) 2,502,000 
Iceland .-. 1934 35,000 eee:  ««meacaee 
Ireland (North 
and South).... 1934 4,872,000 3,782,000 1,331,000 
(Ireland 
[Northern] .... 1936 770,000 835,000 521,000) 
RR eect ccok 1936 7,245,000 8,862,000 3,206,000 
SORTER | issinsceccsnn 1936 1,261,000 1,352,000 674,000 
Lithuania ......... 1936 1,185,000 656,000 1,190,000 
Luxemburg _ ...... 1936 (k) 108,000 (k) 7,000 164,000 
Netherlands........ 1936 2,404,000 (1) 1,629,000 1,509,000 
Norway _........--.. 1936 1,348,000 1,749,000 410,000 
Poland .... 1936 10,163,000 3,020,000 7,053,000 
PORN 255 1930 853,000 (f£) 4,000,000 (d) 1,117,000 
Rumania . 1933 (i) 4,079,000 12,293,000 2,964,000 
OR Gena 1933 3,569,000 19,093,000 (i) 5,102,000 
Sweden .............. 1934 2,893,000 450,000 (j) 1,713,000 
Switzerland ...... 1937 1,638,000 (m) 175,000 936,000 
0... 3S: Se RU 1936 56,500,000 $73,300,000 30,400,000 
Yugoslavia ........ 1936 3,982,000 9,211,000 2,932,000 
AMERICA— 
Argentina ........ 1934 30,868,000 39,330,000 (gz) 3,769,000 
OMRENOS po EG ie Pee. | Ae. 
Bolivia 1931 2,064,000 5,232,000 (f) 336,000 
Brazil 1932 42,539,000 10,661,000 21,615,000 
Canada .... 1936 8,257,000 2,626,000 4,422,000 
Chile ..... , ... 1935 2,463,000 (2) 6,263,000 (zg) 331,000 
Colombia ... 1934 7,972,000 872,000 (i) 1,600,000 
Costa Rica. 1929 399,000 1,000 71,000 
Cuba 1935 4,651,000 (h) 102,000 (h) 591,000 
Curacao ............ 1926 3,000 27,000 5,000 
Dominican 
Republic.......... 1930 488,000 162,000 (b) 1,020,000 
Ecuador _............. 1931 1,290,000 1,300,000 200,000 
Falkland Islands 1933 10,000 615,000 ee ae 
Guadaloupe ...... 1927 35,000 8,000 50,000 
Guatemala ........ 1933 451,000 179,000 (i) 89,000 
Guiana, British 1934 150,000 18,000 (f) 18,000 
Guiana, Dutch.. 1936 RECO ante 6,000 
Haiti . 1933 105,000 15,000 350,000 
Honduras .......... 1930 517,000 13,000 298,000 
Jamaica <..<:.. 1925 133,000 8,000 32,000 
Martinique 1925 26,000 16,000 17,000 
ee 1930 10,083,000 3,674,000 3,698,000 
Newfoundland.... 1911 40,000 100,000 28,000 
Nicaragua ........ 1921 SeeeO, ee et 
POnAMA -....... 1919 217,000 eecin ema 30,000 
Paraguay 1930 1,000,000 600,000 (ce) 45,000 
ON ee 1930 1,806,000 11,209,000 689,000 
Puerto Rico...... 1930 ao sk beer al 
Salvador _.......... 1930 328,000 (a) 40,000 335,000 
Trinidad 
and Tobago.... 1927 20,000 6,000 17,000 
United States.... 1937 66,676,000 52,576,000 42,774,000 
Uruguay . ........ 1932 7,372,000 15,406,000 (z) 308,000 
Venezuela _........ 1930 2,700,000 201,000 512,000 
Virgin Islands. 1926 13,000 1,000 3,000 
OCEANIA— 
Australia. .......... 1935 14,049,000 112,282,000 (j) 1,156,000 
Fiji Islands ...... 1924 57,000 1,000 2,000 
Owen ee eh Paes. =i ees 
New Zealand.... 1936 4,254,000 30,039,000 808,000 


























Countries Year Cattle 

AFRICA- 
BaPOTe cece 1936 840,000 
MEG. Sites 1930 1,073,000 
Basutoland _...... 1934 400,000 
Bechuanaland.... 1934 1,300,000 
(Cameroon, Brit. 1934 107,000 
Cameroon, Fr... 1934 343,000 
ees 3 ee 1932 (h) 312,000 
wi 1936 995,000 
Equatorial 

Africa, French 1934 897,000 
Eritrea, Italian 1930 749,000 
Ethiopia . 1929 4,000,000 
French Somali 

CE. See 1934 8,000 
Gold Coast........ 1934 176,000 
Guinea, French 1929 489,000 
Guinea, Port..... 1926 78,000 
Kenya Colony .. 1932 (¢) 5,193,000 
Libia ee | (c) 40,000 
Madagascar . 1929 (z) 7,048,000 
Mauritius . 1927 13,000 
Morocco, French 1934 1,964,000 
Mozambique...... 1933 (i) 519,000 
Nigeria and Brit. 

Cameroon - 1932 (h) 3,056,000 
Nyassaland ...... 1934 200,000 
Reunion susie SOZE 28,000 
Rhodesia(N.&S.) 1932 2,954,000 
Ruanda-Urundi.. 1932 (2) 940,000 
Sierra Leone.... 1932 60,000 
Somaliland, Br. 1934 30,000 
Somaliland, It... 1930 1,113,000 
S. Af., Union of 1934 (g) **10,751,000 
Southwest 

Africa,Brit..... 1934 622,000 
Sudan, Anglo- 

Egyptian ...... 1934 2,500,000 

Sudan, French.. 1931 1,400,000 
Swaziland _........ 1934 326,000 
TanganyikaTer. 1934 4,853,000 
Togoland .......... 1926 34,000 
Tunisie... 1934 487,000 
NGAGE: .cccee 1934 2,233,000 
W. Africa, Fr. 1934 2,056,000 
Zanzibar ............ 1927 20,000 
ASIA- 
PORTE sciccctins EGCt =——i—i=*é‘éNR oars 
COUN eneindcccscess 1934 1,094,000 
CON sore oes 1934 21,638,000 
Cy7Rres no. 1934 37,000 
E. Indies, Dutch. 1934 74,701,000 
Formosa. «...-..<.<. 1933 (g) *390,000 
French India.... 1934 *59,000 
India, British.... 1933 121,574,000 
India, Native 

on 1930 *47,104,000 
Indo-China, Fr. 1931 *3,913,000 
ONE Sec Ascii ee 8 8=—s—i(‘(‘é eS 
SEOOR  cciciice 1933 1,560,000 
BORO. ces 1934 1,671,000 
Manchuria ........ 1934 1,576,000 
Palestine  .......... 1932 131,000 
Persia sacnes 664,000 
Philippine Isl...... 1934 1,446,000 
Siam cmecn ee 5,222,000 
erate net mee. “SE: ces 
Syria and 

Lebanon ......... 1934 385,000 
Turkey, Asiatic 

and European 1934 5,207,000 
Transjordania.... 1934 51,000 
WORLD— 

Europe .......... 165,486,000 

America ........ 197,203,000 

ROR seco 60,100,000 

PER. sgiitcasescisohs 218,423,000 

Oceania ........ 18,360,000 





* Including buffaloes. ** Excluding animals in towns. *** Including Manchuria. { Excluding cattle on dairy farms. ff In rural districts only. { Sheep 


(b) 1924, 


and goats. 
(a) 1921, 


(c) 1926, (d) 


1927, 


(e) 


1928, 


(f) 1929, (g) 


1930, 


(h) 


1931, (i) 1932, (3) 


1933, 


(k) 1934, 





(1) 1935, 


165,000 


Sheep Swine 
6,416,000 56,000 
(e) 115,000 272,000 
LACORG 0 ethiemns, 
145,000 (e) 6,000 
76,000 (d) 50,000) 
783,000 (e) 8,000 
332,000 (f) 55,000 
1,496,000 14,000 
868,000 (c) 17,000 
L2G =——‘é=*#ndawundutthcitains 
SOOO CGS 2 iiss 
SEO C00 0 tastiteeen 
$684,000 (c) 16,000 
109,000 3,000 
30,000 57,000 
3,243,000 14,000 
682,000 sieishietandadinties 
189,000 (g) 531,000 
1,000 1,000 
8,086,000 (g) 45,000 
105,000 (e) 11,000 
2,272,000 (g¢) 65,000 
77,000 (d) 56,000 
4,000 37,000 
376,000 (f) 89,000 
SEU eO (én 
50,000 (d) 1,000 
tikes 
SSCC0O ikea 
35,011,000 (g) 963,000 
929,000 (f) 11,000 
2,250,000 (e) 56,000 
3,100,000 (e) 29,000 
27,000 (gz) 9,000 
1,834,000 (f) 2,000 
51,000 9,000 
3,375,000 (zg) 13,000 
LSCE0CG ust 
5,139,000 (h) 177,000 
E00 titnmensiaions 
SC0O000 Ct hveticientiens 
69,000 (d) 59,000 
14,926,000 (j) ***94,395,000 
272,000 (j) 22,000 
(i) 1,803,000 (j) 995,000 
picddaicleticecs 1,754,000 
SUG ——iésiRshis 
43,565,000 (c) 22,895,000 
T306800600 es 
(f) 26,000 2,860,000 
COG hee 
31,000 (i) 947,000 
5,000 (j) 1,339,000 
SAUGC0O 82 icc 
SOCOe —istsankalssnstisn 
Cf) 2CCOC CCG hittin 
129,000 (i) 2,491,000 
(f) 8,000 (f) 864,000 
sicabaiibibaiaibans 195,000 
1,421,000 (z) 1,000 
WO,7ER00G 0 wth 
201,566,000 112,547,000 
151,282,000 83,258,000 
89,934,000 2,623,000 
118,174,000 128,727,000 
142,347,000 1,966,000 


(m) 1936, 





(n) 1937. 
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Range and Live Stock Report 


ABOVE-AVERAGE CONDITIONS PREVAILED 
on the mountain ranges and in states 
west of the main range, but much of 
the western Great Plains area from 
eastern Montana and the western Da- 
kotas to northern Texas had only poor 
to fair range and pasture feeds, ac- 
cording to the August 1 report of the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Range condition 
was 80 per cent of normal, compared 
with 81 last month, 72 a year ago, and 
an average of 79.6 for the ten years 
1927-36. 

Condition by states: 

Arizona.—Ranges good in north; fair 
to good in central areas, where lower 
ranges dry; dry and spotted in south; 
water ample and browse good; stock in 
excellent condition. 


California.—Plentiful range, pasture 
feeds, stubble, and field feeds in south- 
ern half; stock in good condition there; 
below average pasturage in northern 
half, but condition not acute; without 
new late fall pasturage stockmen face 
tough winter; stock water adequate; 
some stock in districts of short feed in 
poor flesh; cattle marketings from early 
areas continue smaller; many moved 
into feed-lots or field feed and some to 
eastern feeder buyers; high-cost feed 
limits ranch feeding; lambs being 
shipped from Sierra range, clover pas- 
ture, and feed-lots. 

Colorado.—Ranges in mountain and 
western sections good, as are feed crops 
in irrigated and mountain areas; east- 
ern parts dry, in poor feed, and suf- 
fering hopper damage; rain needed for 
feed and late range in east; stock in 
good condition except in eastern dry 
areas. 

Idaho.—High ranges good; low ranges 
dried early and need rain for fall feed; 
cattle and sheep in good condition gen- 
erally and making satisfactory weights. 

Kansas (western) Pastures poor 
and weedy in many western sections; 
feed crops need rain; cattle declined 
where deficient rainfall shortened feed; 
good feed in southeast and Flint Hills 
area; dry in other eastern parts. 

Montana.—Northeast has poor ranges; 
fair feed in southeast and north central 
parts; good feed in mountain, south 
central, western sections; dry spots 
west of divide; rains helped, but east 
dry, grass stands thin, ranges weedy; 
stock in good flesh except in drier 
sections. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





Nebraska.—Hot weather and lack of 
rain caused further range and pasture 
decline; ranges short, thin, and weedy; 
poor wild hay prospects in most range 
area; cattle condition lower than nor- 
mal; range and hay shortage may force 
cattle shipments; eastern pastures fair; 
poor feed in northeast. 

Nevada.—Ranges continue excellent; 
rains well distributed; some lower 
ranges drying but have good matured 
feed; stock in very good condition. 

New Mexico.—Although good, ranges 
dried rapidly in east and southwest; 
rain needed; stock well-fleshed and will 
be marketed in heavier weights. 

North Dakota.—Good ranges and 
pastures in eastern two-thirds; west 
dry and weedy; stock in good condition 
except in dry northwest areas, where 
shipments being made; fall and winter 
feed ample generally. 

Oklahoma.— Ranges and _ pastures 
poor to good; poor feed in west, fair 
in central, good in east; hay crop poor 
in west, some surplus in east; stubble 
fields used and rain needed; cattle in 
good condition; grass-fat cattle mar- 
keting heavy. 

Oregon.—Excellent ranges following 
July rains; high ranges good; good 
crop matured feed in low ranges; few 
dry spots in northeast; cattle and sheep 
made good gains and in good fiesh; 
less than usual proportion feeder lambs. 

South Dakota (western).—Feed pros- 
pects improved by July rains; ranges 
weedy; hay and other feed crops fair; 
feed and ranges ample to winter re- 
duced stock; heat and drought damage 
in central sections; fair feed prospects 
in east. 

Texas.—Hot, dry 
ranges, but subsoil 
ranges fair to good; local rains in 
July; drought conditions prevail in 
some southern areas, parts of northern 
panhandle dry; sheep ranges held up 
well, but top soil getting dry; stock in 
good condition; July shipments heavy. 

Utah.—Ranges good; feed good on 
high ranges; good growth on winter 


weather dried 
moisture good; 


ranges; cattle in excellent flesh; lambs 
heavier than last fall. 
Washington—Ranges good; cured 


feed in adequate supply; hay and other 
feeds plentiful; stock in good condition; 
early lambs making good weights. 

Wyom:ng.— Ranges excellent and 
show good comeback; feed short in 
northeast; hopper and cricket damage 
in north and northeast; stock in excel- 
lent flesh. 


Bulletins in Brief 


LOUISIANA HAS BUILT A _  200-MILE 
barbed wire barrier to keep the neigh- 
bor’s cattle out. The fence extends from 
Logansport, on the Texas border, to 
southern Calcasin Parish to prevent 
tick-infested Texas cattle from wading 
the Sabine River when it is low in sum- 
mer. Although dipping is in progress 
to stamp out the tick on the Texas side 
of the fence, some time will be needed 
to eradicate the ticks, and the fence 
meanwhile is needed to protect Louis- 
iana live stock. 

* * * 


Shoe production in 1937, estimates 
have it, will total approximately 450,- 
000,000 pairs—an output that would es- 
tablish a new record, exceeding last 
year’s record production by about 35,- 
000,000 pairs, or 8.5 per cent. 


* * * 


Maryland is the forty-fourth state to 
eradicate bovine tuberculosis. It became 
a modified accredited area on July 1. 

* * * 


Soaking oats to feed to hogs will in- 
duce them to eat more grain and result 
in faster gains, but except for speeding 
up gains no saving will come of soak- 
ing, according to C. C. Culbertson, in 
charge of feeding experiments at Iowa 
State College. 


*-a2t'% 


“Meat Tops the Menu!” was the head- 
ing used by Union Pacific in its news- 
paper advertising during June in the 
territory of Chicago and west. In ad- 
dition, during the month the Union 
Pacific presented a group of radio pro- 
grams in which interesting incidents in 
the live-stock and meat industries were 
dramatized. 

* * * 


At the Denver market, “where not to 
exceed two estrays are found ...ina 
single-owner consignment, the consign- 
ment shall be considered to be a single- 
owner consignment and charges shall 
be assessed on that basis, and in addi- 
tion thereto the per head rate shall be 
assessed against the estrays.” This in- 
terpretation of Section A of the rate 
schedule at Denver was recently pro- 
mulgated by firms at that market and 
will be in effect “until such time as a 
permanent settlement can be arrived at.” 


HORN WEIGHTS 


in 1%, 1, 1% and 2 pound sizes; 50c a 
pair, f.o.b. York, Neb. York Foundry, 
Box ACP, York, Neb. 


QUST U ND rine tan on 


Ly BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 













Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 

Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 

Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AE A AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.,Wew Orleans, La. 
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WHEAT FOR FEED 


To THE PrRopUCER: In 1936, with 150 
cattle on hand, my corn and hay dried 
up. So I used wheat. And this is how 
I did it: 

I put hammer mills in two old grain 
combines in which the threshing gears 
were worn out. One mill in.a nine-foot 
cutter cost $105; in the _ sixteen-foot 
cutter, $180. I used the same engines 
that powered the combines. 

I cut and ground 340 acres of wheat 
for feeding cattle out in the feed-lot. 
We cut this off as high as possible to 
get all the heads. The fodder weighed 
26 pounds to the bushel, ground. I cut 
the remainder to save all the straw, 
and wintered milk cows, horses, and 
stock cattle. 

The stock cattle gained 30 pounds a 
month and wintered cheaper than on 
hay. The grinding reapers enabled me 
to winter my stock well and fatten 
what I wanted to without shipping 
feed in—turning a loss into a profit by 
erinding wheat and straw together. I 
balanced the ration by raising or lower- 
ing the cutter bar. The headed wheat 
cut high was about, in weight, half 
wheat and half straw. This balance 
kept the wheat from “doughing” in the 
animal’s stomach. I fed in self-feeders 
and had no sick cattle. 

It would be a good thing if the wheat 
that millers do not use would be sold at 


CATTLE RANCH FOR SALE 


In central Montana, Fergus County, at the 
junction of the Judith River and the Mis- 
souri, a famous frontier ranch of the early 
days; 12,000 deeded acres, like number of 
state leased range, unlimited outside range. 
all under fenee, fully stocked, capable of 
earrying 5,000 head, abundance of free water, 


open ditch, irrigates enough alfalfa and grain 
to winter stock; highly improved, fine house 
with modern features, lights and water, barns 
and corrals. Must be sold by trustees of 
estate, 

For full particulars write CARSTENS 
PACKING COMPANY, P. O. Box 1636, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Up to 10,000 
miles on Missouri River near 
clear ranch: high irrigated 
trade for Chicago property; may assume 
mortgage. Investigation solicited. Wim. 
Loehde, 2617 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, I11. 


acres, 12 
lowa; choice 
bottoms; will 





HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $11.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $12.90; White Sweet Clover, $5.00. Ail 
60-lb. bushel, track Concordia. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


EE RET 5 STREAM 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America. Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building. San Antonio, Texas. 


LE DLE LY AS LTT TIED ESTES TRIO 


cost of production for grinding in the 
sheaf with hammer mills where reapers 
are not equipped with mills (until 
manufacturers so equipped them). 

The money the Republicans spent on 
the Farm Board and that used by the 
New Dealers in buying canners and 
transporting feed would have furnished 
the cash necessary to store surplus 
wheat and straw for a filler which 
could be pressed with molasses and fed 
out on the range. In 1934 we could 
have used 1,000,000,000 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat; also in 1936. The surplus 
wheat in 1933-34 could have been sold 
at a profit. I have not heard of any 
profit the Farm Board made in trying 
to stabilize the price of wheat so that 
a producer could live in a surplus year 
while the beef raisers need something 
to take the place of corn when it is cut 
below 2,500,000,000 bushels. 

If surplus wheat were used for live- 
stock feed in years of drought, it would 
not depress the corn market; and if 
the government could regulate a steady 
feed supply feeders would put out a 
steady run of beef for consumers. I 
made more when I got 10 cents for 
cattle than I have since beef has sold 
for from 4 to 20 cents. I think surplus 
wheat could have produced more beef 
than our importations of feed and beef. 


Denver, Colo. W. H. McELWAIN. 


CONDITION SPOTTED 


To THe Propucer: Condition of the 
wild summer range is somewhat spot- 
ted. The wild hay crop in Goose Lake 
Valley of Lake County will be about 29 
per cent short. Hay crop in Warner 
Valley, Chewaucan Valley, and_ the 
grain-hay crop in the Fort Rock area 
in the north end of the county, will be 
as good as or perhaps a little better 
than last year. First cutting of alfalfa 
is reported better this year than last. 
In summing up the hay situation in the 
county, it is our estimate that it will 
be about 12 per cent under last year’s. 
Cattle generally are in good condition. 

VICTOR W. JOHNSON, County Agent. 
Lakeview, Ore. 


DRY 


To THE PRODUCER: It is getting pretty 
dry here. Hoppers are bad and pas- 
tures are getting short and weedy. Hay 
is in light crop. Cattle are doing fairly 
well. Corn looks fine. 


Cozad, Neb. R. O. JOHNSON. 
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CHANGE 


To THE PRODUCER: Cattle business is 
good. Crops failed on account of drought. 
The live-stock industry has certainly 
changed in this part of Texas. Ten 
years ago I could count up with paper 
and pencil about 25,000 big steers on 
ranches adjoining and near my ranch. 
Today I doubt if there are 1,000 in the 
same country. Instead of being raised 
or held until grown, steer yearlings are 
now sold as calves at eight to ten 
months. In the past no one ever thought 
of feeding cattle here for market; now, 
on account of the man with the plow, 
there are lots of cattle fed. 


Dilley, Texas. JEFF S. ELLISON. 


FEW CATTLE 


To THE PrRopUCER: There is very lit- 
tle small grain here this year, but the 
corn crop as yet looks fine. If we have 
rains in the next week or two a fine 
crop is expected. Grasshoppers took 
most of the alfalfa, but it looks as 
though plenty of prairie hay will be 
cut. Very few cattle are in the coun- 
try, and they are selling fairly cheaply; 
but watch out if a crop is raised! They 
will surely be worth the money then. 


Albion, Neb. MILT KRAUSE, JR. 


WEEDS, FLOCDS, GRASSHOPPERS 


To THE PRODUCER: Grass is good, 
with lots of weeds; the hay crop is fair; 
rain has been plentiful; floods ruined 
much of the hay. Grasshoppers are 
thick in places, and Mormon crickets 
are moving in on east and west, but 
there are none here to speak of. Cattle 
are in fine shape, but few are in the 
country. Prices are good. 


Gillette, Wyo. W. J. MONNETT. 


DISSERVICE 


To THE Propucer: You are doing 
your readers a disservice in quoting 
Time on Epsom salts for grasshoppers. 
It has been tried extensively here and 
found to be utterly useless. Few hop- 
pers will eat the mixture containing 
such a proportion of bitter Epsom salts, 
and it does not kill those that do. This 
formula was also announced by the Re- 
settlement Service “experts” of the 
New Deal. If you doubt the fact that 
this mixture is worthless, consult your 
agricultural college. They’ll verify my 
statement. 


Tecolotenos,N.M. S. OMAR BARKER. 


RAIN 


To THE PRODUCER: We are having 
plenty of rain, and grass on the range 
is still growing well. Cattle are in fine 
condition. Beef cattle will be gathered 
about August 1. 


Deeth, Nev. ALBERT FISHER. 














